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PREFATORY NOTE, 


++ Por 


The close of the first semi-annual volume of the Second Series of Tuer 


Historica Macazine affords an opportunity for me to return my grateful 


acknowledgments to my friends for their continued favors and support, 


and to solicit a continuance thereof. 
HENRY B. DAWSON. 


Morrisania, June, 1867. 
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I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


With this number, THe Hisrortcan Maaa- | 
ZINE commences a new volume, a new series, 
and a new year ; 
our congratulations, on such an occasion, 


and it seems proper to tender 


to its | 
long-tried friends, contributors as well as sub- 


scribers. 


The greatly increased list of subscribers with 
5 © 
which we commence the cleventh year of the | 


Magazine’s existence, demands our most grateful 
acknowledgment of the kindness with which it 
has been regarded since it passed into our hands, 
six months ago, and stimulates us, as we con- 
tinue our daily labor, to still greater effort to 
merit the good-will of every one who respects | 
the Truth ef History, for its own sake. 

We shall, earnestly endeavor to 
make our work indispensable to every one, in 
all parts of the Union, who shall be interested 
in any department of the History of our country ; 
and we can confidently refer to the present num- 
ber, as an earnest of what it will be, and what it 
will aim to be, while it shall remain under our 
control. 


therefore, 


We have no new promises to make, no old 
ones to amend ; 
sumed the control of the Magazine, we have 
steadily and satisfactorily fulfilled and now re- 
iterate ; and what we then said of those who pos- 


sessed no sympathy with the Truth, after six | 


months’ experience of their pointless abuse, we 
now simply repeat--this work can neither com- 
mend itself nor prove useful to them ; and their 
sympathy and support are neither expected nor 
solicited. 

Henry B. Dawson. 
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| READ BEFORE 


| had 


| King assumed Sovereignty. 
Dutch 


what we promised when we as- | 
|rious Colonies, 
} name :—consistin 
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| 11.—THE GOVERNMENT OF SIR EDMUND 





ANDROS OVER NEW ENGLAND IN 1688 
AND 1689. 


THE New Yor«k HIsrorican 
Socrretry, on TuEspAY Eventne, 41H DECEM- 
BER, 1866: 

By Joan Romeyn BropqHeEap. 


My theme to-night is The Administration of 
Sir Edmund Andros, whom James the Second 
made his Governor of New Hngland, in 
1688. 

The name “ New England in America,” origin- 
ally suggested by Captain John Smith, in 1614, 
was royally given by James the First, in his 
Patent of 1620. That Patent called “ New En- 
“gland” all the North American territory lying 
between the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of 
latitude, and extending from ‘the “Atlantic to the 
Pacific; over the whole of which the British 
French Canada and 
New Netherland were included within 
James’s Patent. The latter Province—now New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—had been 
first discovered by the Dutch in 1609; and it 
was held and nurtured by them until 1664, when 
they were dispossessed by the English—an event 
of which the New York Histortcau Society 
commemorated the Second Centennial Anniver- 
sary, two years ago. 

For a long time, however, this royal “ New 
“ England ” of James the First, existed only nom- 
inally or historically, and not really as an entire 
British dependency. It was sub-divided into va 
each of which had a distinct 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts 

ay, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and Maine. These several Colonies had separate 
Governments, all of which derived their authority 
directly or indirectly fromthe Sovereign Crown 
of England. Plymouth had a Patent, but no 
Royal Charter. Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, were chartered Royal 
Corporations. New Hampshire had no charter 
but a Governor and Counsellors appointed by the 
King, and an Assembly elected by her inhabit- 
ants. Maine was governed partly as a Ducal 
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dependency of New York, and partly by the Cor- | 
poration of Massachusetts Bay. 

Under her charter, granted by King Charles 
“the Martyr,” the Royal corporation of Massa- 
chusetts Bay was perverted into a Sectarian Oli- 
garchy, composed of Puritan church members, 
and wholly controlled by them. 

That Puritan oligarchy never allowed its sub- 
jects a really Popular Assembly. It was too anx- | 
ious to keep all local authority in its own hands; 
and it did so, until its Sovereign’s charter, 
granted in 1629, was legally cancelled in 1684. 
According to the English law of that time, the 
Royal power, which had been delegated to the 
annihilated corporation, passed back at. once to 
the English Crown. ‘This supreme, original 
fountain of English Colonial authority, might 
either create a new corporation, to govern Mas- 
sachusetts under another Royal Charter, as 
Charles the First had done, or else commission a 
Royal Governor and Counsellors to administer 
the affairs of that colony, either with a pop- 
ular Assembly, as in New Hampshire and Vir- 
ginia, or, without such an Assembly, if the Sov- 
ereign should think it most expedient. 

While Duke of York, James the Second 
had granted a popular Assembly to New York, 
of which he was then the Proprietor. But when 
he became King, James abolished that Assem- | 
bly ; and in June, 1686, he commissioned Colonel 
Thomas Dongan to be the Governor of his Royal 
Province, whom he authorized, with certain 


counsellors, also named by himself, to make all 


local laws. This was a very imperious exercise 
of the Sovereign’s prerogative. Such a commis- 
sion has been charged to be “arbitrary” and 
“illegal.” Yet it was no more arbitrary in fact, 
than if the English King had sealed a charter 
under which New York should be governed by 
a corporate oligarchy, as Massachusetts had 
long beenruled. There was no more idea of a 
popular assembly in the abrogated Massachusetts 
Royal charter of 1629, than in the New York 
Royal commission of 1686. Both instruments 
were legally perfect; for they had both passed | 
the talismanic great seal of England, which was 
essential to the validity of any English Patent. 
The only question about either of them was 
whether a King of England could govern an En- 
glish American Colony, without an Assembly 
which represented all the inhabitants of that Col- 
ony. It was certain that for more than half a | 
century, Massachusetts had been so governed, un- | 
der a Royal charter from Charles the First. It | 
was reasonable that New York might be so gov- 
erned under a Royal commission from James the 
Second. 

The same month—June, 1686—that James thus 
commissioned Dongan to be the Governor of his | 
Royal Province of New York, he commissioned, | 
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in like manner, and with similar powers, Sir Ed- 


| mund Andros—who, for several years, had been 


his Ducal Deputy in that Province--to be the 
Governor of his Royal “ Dominion of New Eng- 
“Jand.” This “ Dominion” was meant to include 


| all the British-American territory North-east of 
| New York. 
|in December, 1686, and assumed the government 


Andros accordingly came to Boston 


of Massachusetts. In a little while, he extended 
his authority over Maine, New Hampshire, Ply- 
mouth, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, which, 
with Massachusetts, then formed “New Eng- 
“land.” By the end of the year 1687, Andros 
in New England, Dongan in New York, the Pro- 
prietors of New Jersey, and William Penn, were 
the only immediate representatives of the author- 
ity of the British crown, North of the fortieth 
degree of latitude, in America. 

During the summer of 1687, Denonville, the 
French Governor of Canada, at the head of a 
large force, invaded the Seneca country of New 
York. Dongan quickly reported this to King 
James, who at once declared his sovereignty over 
the five Iroquois nations, and directed his Goy- 
ernor to protect them as his subjects. While 
doing this, the King also authorized New York 
to call on the neighboring English Colonies for 
assistance. At the same time, James agreed with 
Louis the Fourteenth that no English or French 
subordinate commander in America should invade 
the territories of either King, or commit any hos- 
tility against the subjects of either of them there, 
until the first of January, 1689. Before that 
day, it was hoped that a satisfactory boundary 
line, defining their respective Colonial posses- 
sions, would be arranged by a treaty between the 


| two European monarchs. 


Of all the sovereigns of England, James the 
Second had the most accurate knowledge of her 
trans-Atlantic Colonies. For nearly a quarter of 
a century after the Restoration, he had been the 
proprietor of a large American Province, under 
his brother’s Royal Patent. In the details of its 
administration, he had always taken a lively per- 
sonal interest ; and with his own hand, he had 


| written many letters to his deputies in New York, 
| which, at any rate, had the unusual merit of di- 


rectness and precision. James’s terse autographs 
were not constrained by any official “red tape ;” 


| and far more clearly than his Secretary’s verbose 
| phraseology, they uttered his own imperious 


will. 
With this long apprenticeship in Colonial af- 
fairs, James became King of England and her 


| dependencies early in 1685. The domestic affairs 


of his realm for some time occupied his attention 
almost entirely. The rebellions, under Monmouth 
in England and Argyle in Scotland, having been 
forcibly put down, the triumphant British sove- 
reign saw his legitimate authority confirmed, and 
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he soon assumed powers which did not belong to | 


his Royal office. 
In th 

drift, always wishing to row and to steer—was 
practically governing Great Britain almost as 
absolutely as Louis was ruling France. The 
great object of James was to substitute his own 
Roman Catholic faith in place of the Protestant 
lawful religion of England and Scotland. To | 


this end, he dispensed with Statutes, forfeited | 


the charters of corporations, and delayed sum- 
moning a British Parliament. The far-off Eng- 
lish Colonies he insisted on governing, by his 
royal prerogative alone, as dependencies of the 
British crown, and not as constituencies of the | 
British Empire. So had his predecessors deter- 
mined; so had English Courts awarded; so 
were most Englishmen willing that those Colo- 
nies should be governed. Al) Colonial charters 
had been granted by the English crown alone ; 
and none had questioned its authority. The 
colonial system of James the Second was merely | 
an arbitrary exercise of his acknowledged pre- 
rogative. He allowed a popular Assembly to | 
Virginia, and he denied it to New England and 
to New York. Yet, this system of James was | 
in many respects tolerant and equitable. It 
carefully provided for the happiness and pros- | 
perity of all classes of inhabitants in New York 
und New England, who, while they were not 
allowed popular representation in local Assem- 
blies, were guaranteed equal political rights as | 
English Colonial subjects, and as large religious 
liberty as Englishmen in England. 

Bigoted Roman Catholic, and tyrannical as he 
was, James had nevertheless one characteristic 
which shone out in vivid contrast to his others. 
He was « much more patriotic Englishman than 
his witty brother Charles had ever been. Anx- 
ious for the friendship of Louis, the duller James | 
scorned to betray England, or any of her de- 
pendencies, to France. Hardly had he directed 
Dongan to prevent all hostilities against French- 
American subjects, when he was convinced that 
Louis had obtained the advantage. Canada was 
under one Governor-General, whose sole mind 
executed all his master’s orders. ‘he English 
Colonies, on the other hand, had different local 
governments, which did not always act in har- | 
mony. James, therefore, determined to consoli- 
date his North American territories, as far as | 
convenient, under one vice-regal adininistration. | 
By this means he hoped to secure them against 
their restless Canadian neighbor, and at the | 
same time strengthen his own arbitrary rule. 
Dongan had pleaded that Connecticut and the | 
Jerseys should be annexed to New York. But | 
Connecticut was now a part of New England, | 
under the government of Andros. The Propri- 
etors of New Jersey had just surrendered their 


e spring of 1688, James--too active to | 


| of all the Royal commands, 


| than 
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authority to the King. Instead of annexing 
Connecticut and the Jerseys to New York, as 
Dongan had urged, James resolved to add New 
York and the Jerseys to his “ Dominion of New 
England.” Pennsylvania was not included in 
this arrangement, because her Quaker Proprietor 
was too useful an instrument for the King to 
offend. But all the rest of the titular New Eng- 
land of James the First, excepting French Can- 
ada, was now united, for the first time, as a 
political whole, under one Colonial Governor 
appointed by James the Second. 

This determination must displace either An- 
dros or Dongan. Both had been twice commis- 
sioned by James; first when Duke of York, and 
again when King of England. Of the two, An- 
dros had the longest experience in government, 
and perhaps the best administrative talent. He 
had already governed New York for several 
years ; and his vigorous rule in New England 
was now giving much satisfaction to his arbitrary 
Sovereign. Although “fond of prelacy,”’ Sir 
Edmund was not a RomanCatholic. But he had 
proved himself to be an uncompromising executor 
An accumplished 
soldier, Andros naturally made prompt and im- 
plicit obedience his standard of duty. 

On the other hand, Dongan—likewise a soldier, 
yet more a patrician—was an Irish Roman Cath- 
olic, a nephew of Talbot, Earl of ‘l'yreonnell, and 
the presumptive heir of his own elder brother, 
the intensely loyal Irish Earl of Limerick. But 
Dongan had moe independence of character 
Andros. Ite had foiled and embittered 
Penn, and had angered Perth and Melfort of 
New Jersey, in the interest of New York. All 
these were powerful courtiers at Whitehall. 
The impulsive Governor of New York had been 
sharply censured by the King of France, for 
maintaining the King of England’s antagonistic 
authority over the Iroquois. Ina word, Dongan 
had shown more official “zeal” thanan experi- 
enced politician in high place—then and now— 
would have considered expedient in a subor- 
dinate. So James superseded his Roman Catho- 
lic Governor of New York, and issued a new 
commission, making the Protestant, Sir Edmund 
Andros, Governor General of his “ Dominion of 
“ New England,’ which now included all the 
territory (except Pennsylvania) between Mary- 
land and Canada. 

The recall of Dongan gratified the vanity of 
Louis, whom he had offended. But Louis had 
no reason to be pleased that James had appointed 
Andros to govern the consolidated British Amer- 
ican Colonies, which, it was understood in Lon- 
don, would “ be terrible to the French, and make 


| “them proceed with more caution than they have 


“lately done.’ However disagreeably this 
measure of her King affected New York, it was 
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certainly patriotic and wise, in respect to the 
colonial interests of England in America, as op- 
posed to those of France. 

The instructions which the King gave to An- 
dros with his new commission, named forty-two 
of the principal: inhabitants of the several colo- 
nies now forming his “ Dominion of New En- 
“ gland ” to be its Counsellors. Those from New 
York were Anthony Brockholls, Frederick Phil- 
lipse, Jervis Baxter, Stephen Van Cortlandt, John 
Spragg, John Younge, Nicholas Bayard, and 
John Palmer, nearly a fifth of the whole num- 
ber. By the advice and consent of a majority of 
the Counsellors, of whom five were an ordinary 
quorum, the Governor could make laws and im- 
pose taxes throughout the Dominion. The Pro- 
vincial seal of New York was directed to be 
broken, and that of New England to be there- 
after used in its place. Liberty of conscience, 
pursuant to the King’s Declaration of April, 1687, 
was to be allowed “to all persons, so they be 
“contented with a quiet and peaceable enjoy- 
“mentof it.” Nopresswas to be used,nor book to 
be printed, ‘without the Governor’s license. But 
this was no novelty ; for press censorship had long 
been the darling Puritan practice in Massachusetts. 

Such were the most prominent Instructions of 
James the Second to Andros, for the Government 
of his Dominion of New England. As the terri- 
tory of that Dominion was now so vast, it was 
necessary that some one should be appointed to 
act for the Governor, in case of his absence or 
death. Captain Francis Nicholson was accord- 
ingly commissioned by the King to be his Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New England. No place was 
fixed by the Sovereign as the seat of Government 
of his American Dominion. It might be at Bos- 
ton, or New York, or elsewhere within that Do- 
minion, at the discretion of Andros; (New York 
Colonial Documents, III., 536-550, ix, 372.) 

When Dongan was notified of these arrange- 
ments, so unexpected by himself, he prepared to 
surrender his government of New York to An- 
dros. Among other things, it was ordered in 
Council, that all Spanish Indians who had been 
made slaves within the Province, should be set 
free, if they could “ givean account of their Chris- 
“tian faith, and say the Lord’s prayer.” The 
last law passed by Dongan and his New York 
Council, cn the second of August, 1688, was “ to 
“ prohibit shoemakers from using the mystery of 
“tanning hides.” The last patent, under the Pro- 
vincial seal of New York, was issued by its 
Governor, on the same day, to the Town of Hunt- 
ington, on Long Island. 

Meanwhile, Andros had heard of his promo- 
tion over Dongan, of whom he was jealous, 
and anxiously awaited the arrival of his new 
ccmmission at Boston. The news of its coming 
quickly spread ; and Attorney General Graham 
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;0f New York, who had been an old ship com- 
| panion of Sir Edmund, hurried eastward towards 
| the rising sun, which radiantly promoted him to 
be the Attorney General of the whole Dominion 
of New England. John Palmer, one of the 
Judges of New York, whom Dongan had sent 
with his dispatches to London, in the previous 
autumn, now returned to Boston ; and Andros at 
once made hima fourth Associate Justice of the 
Superior Court of the enlarged Dominion, along 
|with Joseph Dudley, and William Stoughton, 
and Peter Bulkley, who had been its three 
Judges since 1687; (Col. Doc. III., 421, 428- 
478; Valentine’s Manual for 1862, 741; Pai. 
mer’s Impartial Account, 22; Hutchinson’s Mas- 
| sachusetts, I., 362-371.) 

At length, on the nineteenth of July, 1688, the 
Governor General’s new commission was pub- 
lished, with great parade, from the Balcony of 
the Boston Town House. Nicholson, at the same 
time, was installed in his place as a Lieutenant 
Governor of the whole Dominion of New En- 
gland. A fortnight afterwards Andros set out 
for New York, attended by several of his coun- 
sellors, to resume its government, together with 
that of New Jersey. 

On Saturday, the eleventh of August, 1688, 
Andros reached the metropolis, where he was re- 
ceived by Colonel Bayard’s Regiment of militia 
infantry, and a troop of horse. The Governor 
General’s commission was read in Fort James, 
and then published at the City Hall. The Pro- 
vincial seal of New York was received from 
Dongan, and “defaced and broken in council,” 
according to the King’s order. In its stead, the 
great seal of New England, with its motto from 
Claudian, “ Nunquam libertas gratior extat,’ was 
| thenceforth to be used throughout the Dominion. 
(Valentine's Manual for 1862, 738,739; WN. ¥. 
Col. Doc. III, 546-567.) The same day a procla- 
mation was issued, continuing all persons in of- 
fice, and directing all former taxes to be col- 
lected. ‘Thus Andros began his second govern- 
ment of New York. He had left the Province, 
seven years before, at the command of the Duke 
of York. In the interval, she had gained, and 
had lost, a popular Assembly. And now her old 
Governor returned among familiar scenes, to as 
sume almost imperial authority, as the Viceroy 
of James the Second. 

A few days afterwards, the Governor General 
went over to New Jersey, and published his com- 
mission at Elizabethtown, and then again at Bur- 
lington. Several local officers were at once com- 
missioned by Andros, under the great seal of the 
Dominion. It was remarked that both East and 
West Jersey were thinly inhabited ; but that all 
the people “ showed their great satisfaction in be- 
“ing under His Majesty’s immediate govern- 
“ment.” (Col. Doc. LIT, 554-567.) 
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But if the people of New Jersey were satisfied 
with their altered condition, the people of New 
York, who had long been accustomed to the di- 
rect government of James, were not* generally 
pleased that their Province should lose its indi- 
yiduality, and be consolidated with the Royal Do- 
minion of New England. It was true that their 
old Governor had come back to his first Ameri- 
can home, and that many of its inhabitants pre- 
ferred Andros, the Protestant, to Dongan, the Ro- 
manist. Yet the return of Andros to New York 
was accompanied by humiliating circumstances. 
It demonstrated that she had ceased to exist as a 
distinct British-American Province. To be sure 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, and Maine, 
and Rhode Island, and Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, had also ceased to exist, as separate En- 
glish Colonies. But New York, from her begin- 
ning, had something peculiar about her. Histo- 
rically, geographically, and socially, she was, 
and always must be, distinguished from every 
other North American possession of her British 
Sovereign. For half a century before her 
conquest, she had remained a territory of the 
Dutch Republic, interposed between the English 
Puritan Colonies at the North East, and the 
English Episcopalian and Roman Catholic Col- 
onies at the South. For more than that period, 
her relations with the Canadian French, and 
with the Iroquois within her own borders had 
required special skill in their management. Of 
all the North American possessions of England, 
comprehensive New York seemed most to need a 
separate government. Up to this time she had, 
in fact, been differently governed from any other 
British-American Colony. She had never been 
chartered as a corporation, under either Dutch 
or English authority. In truth, she had never 
desired to be ruled by an oligarchy, like some of 
the incorporated Colonies in New England, 
What the eclectic people of New York desired, 
and what for a season they had enjoyed, was a 
“Charter of Liberties,’ which did not sequester 
local authority for the benefit of a sectarian mi- 
nority of Church members ; but which secured to 
every inhabitant of their territory a share in 
legislation, freedom of conscience, and entire 
toleration of all modes of Christianity. The ex- 
pressive words, “ 7'he People,” were, for the first 
time, used in that superbest of all American 
Colonial Charters, drafted by the freemen of 
our own dear old “Emprre State.” (See NW. ¥. 
Colonial Documents, III, 358.) If New York 
wished Connecticut and New Jersey to be an- 
nexed to her, it was because those Colonies had 
belonged to her ancient territory, and ought to 
belong to her now, under the King’s Patent of 
1664. But New York, in sympathy with Rhode 
Island, had no wish to be too closely associated 
with Massachusetts. It is not surprising that 
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the metropolitan city of the old Dutch Province, 
knowing that it had become “the envy of its 
“adjacent neighbors, who did not cease by all 
“their little artifices to interrupt its trade,” 
should have especially lamented “that 7 
“ annexation to New England.” (Col. Doc. iz, 
576, 792, 799; Dunlap, LL, App. CXLI. 

Nevertheless, if the people of New York gen- 
erally felt it a political “degradation” to be thus 
annexed to New England, there were some who 
at first enjoyed gratification. Her Provincial 
Counsellors found their official importance in- 
creased by the act of their king. If the New 
England Counsellors could now vote on the 
affairs of New York, the New York Counsellors 
could likewise vote on the affairs of New En- 
gland. And this they did, in the case of a pro- 
posed law to regulate the carrying of passengers 
abroad in ships, which Andros failed in causing 
to be passed in Council at Boston, but which was 
easily enacted when it was again brought up in 
Council at New York. 

An event now occurred which gave the Dutch 
people of New York real uneasiness. For almost 
half a generation, they had hoped that the wife 
of their own Prince of Orange would become 
Queen of England. Joyfully would they have 
mingled cries of “Orange BovEN” with “ Lone 
“TIVE THE QUEEN.” But James had married @ 
Roman Catholic second wife, who bore him a 
son on the tenth of June, 1688; and this son, as 
Prince of Wales, would become King of En- 
gland, on the death of his father, if all should go 
regularly on. ‘The news was received at New 
York with regret by the Dutch Orangeists, but 
with vehement joy by the Royal officials. A 
great city carouse was given the same evening, 
at which the mirth waxed so boisterous, that the 
record quaintly tells us Mayor Van Cortlandt 
“sacrificed his hat, peruke, &c.” (Col. Doc. IIL, 
554, 665.) 

A conference with the Five Nations at Albany, 
and a visit to Esopus, detained Andros for some 
weeks in New York, where he would have staid 
longer if he had not been obliged to hasten to 
Bostou on account of Indian troubles which had 
broken out in Maine. 

Nicholson was accordingly directed to remain 
in New York, to administer its government, as- 
sisted by the local Counsellors, Phillipse, Bayard, 
Van Cortlandt, Younge and Baxter, the latter of 
whom was stationed, in command of the Fort, at 
Albany. Brockholls agcompanied his old chief, 
Andros, to Boston; and such of the New York 
Records as were necessary for the Governor- 
General to have at hand were taken Eastward. 

When he returned to Boston, after an absence 
of eleven weeks, Andros disapproved of what 
his subordinates there had done, and took vigor- 
ous measures to check the outrages of the sav~ 
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ages in Maine. Most of the King’s three com- 
anies of regular soldiers at New York and 
oston were at once dispatched thither, under 
the command of Brockholls, with stores and pro- 
visions. But this did not meet the emergency. 
It was therefore ordered in Council, on the first 
of November, 1688, that a militia force should 


be raised out of the whole “ Dominion of New | 


“England,” and that the command of this force 
should be offered to Fitz John Winthrop, of 
Connecticut, one of the King’s Counsellors. But 
Winthrop pleaded illness, and declined the haz- 
ardous duty. The offer was repeated to other 
Colonial militia officers of the Dominion, every 
one of whom “absolutely refused the service.” 
They all prsferred staying at home, to doing 
duty in chilly Maine. Yet, a little while after- 
wards, this pusillanimity was attempted to be 
excused by the suggestion that Brockholls was a 
“ Popish commander,” and that Andros, by his 
vigorous policy for the defence of its frontier, 
was plotting “to bring low” the people of the 
rest of the Dominion. But, certainly, if Andros 
had been plotting “to bring them low,” he 
would not have weakened the garrison in Boston 
by detaching most of the King’s stipendiary sol- 
diers for service in the forests of Maine.* 

Seeing that no New England militia officer 
was willing to conduct the campaign against the 
Maine savages, the Governor-General, by the 
advice of his Council, resolved to take the com- 
mand himself. Palmer, one of his Counsellors, 
thus records the truth, which has hitherto been 
suppressed: “The Governour’s proposal to the 
“Council, about his going to the eastward, met 
“with no opposition, lest some of the military 
“men there, should have been bound in honour 
“to have taken that Imployment upon them- 
“selves.” (Palmer’s Impartial Account, 35.) 

So Andros gallantly went to Maine, and, 
throughout the biting winter, shared all the 
hardships of the militia, whom he led. There 
were about eight hundred men in all, raised out 
of the several Colonies ; and among the officers, 
besides Brockholls, were Lieutenant-colonel Mac- 
Gregorie and Captain George Lockhart,.of New 
York. Many of the soldiers died froin fatigue 
and exposure, in chasing the savages into their 
remote hiding-places. 
attempt to capture roaming native Americans, 
was like trying “ to hedge in the cuckoo,’ as Cot- 
ton Mather afterwards philosophized on the ex- 
pedition. But Mather omitted to state the dis- 
gusting fact that while Andros was thus trying, 


_ ome Seneeemsnen alae ia 


* According to a return made to Andros in 1688, the militia 
force of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine. Plymouth. 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, was 13,529. That of New 
York was about 2.000 in the same year. See, also, Arnold, 
/.. 520; N. Y. Col. Doc. 111,, 581, 723, IV., 29, 185, 197, 213; 
Force's Tracts, 1V., No. 10, p. 11. 
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The result was, that this | 
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with personal devotion, to protect the frontier of 
his Government in Maine from the savages, some 
Boston merchants, taking adVantage of his ab- 
sence, sent a vessel thither, laden with ammuni- 
tion and provisions, to truck with those Indian 
|} enemies and their French friends in Canada and 
| Nova Scotia. (Col. Doc. ITI, 581, 724.) 

As he could not destroy or capture its savage 
foes, Andros established some eleven garrisons 
for the protection of Maine. At Fort Charles in 
| Pemaquid, he placed Brockholls in chief com- 
|mand, with six regular soldiers and sixty militia- 
men. MacGregorie and Lockhart, of New York, 
were stationed at other forts. During the win- 
ter, he caused a sloop to be built out of the mag- 
|nificent timber of Maine, and other precautions 
to be taken. But everything the Governor did 
was misrepresented at Boston, where, during his 


| absence, the most absurd stories were propagated, 
/and rumors from England cautiously circulated. 


Prominent among the King’s instructions to 
Andros, was one which required him to suppress 
“all pirates and sea rovers.” This the Gover- 
nor tried to execute; but his efforts were foiled 
by interested speculators. “Since the vacating 
“their charter,’ wrote Secretary Randolph, “they 
“have been kept from the breach of the Acts for 
“Trade and Navigation, encouraged by their 
“former government;” and “they are restrained 
“from setting out privateers who, for many years 
“together, robbed the Spanish West Indies, and 
“brought, great booties to Boston; and also, they 
“durst not, during the Governor’s time, harbour 
“pirates.” Boston, as witnessed by Randolph, 
had now become “the common receptacle of 
“pirates of all nations.” According to the tes- 
timony of Palmer, the “constant and profitable” 
correspondence of Massachusetts with “ For- 
“eigners and Pirates” had been so greatly ob- 
structed by Andros as to make it “very disagree- 
“able to many persons who had even grown old 
“in that way of trade.” The chief attraction of 
fréebooters to Boston seems to have been the 


| Massachusetts mint, established in 1652, which 


“encouraged pirates to bring their plate thither, 
“because it could be coined and conveyed in great 
“parcells, undiscovered to be such;” (Col. Doc. 
IIT,, 581, 582; Palmer, 20.) 

The abrogation of the Massachusetts charter 
had crippled those worldly advantages. But it 
| had still more affected the sectarian interests of 
Puritan clergymen; and it is not suprising that 
|combined efforts were made by the sufferers to 
|restore an oligarchy under which they had en- 
joyed such valued privileges. 

Before the Massachusetts charter was cancelled 
| in 1684, not one of its inhabitants could vote for 
| officers of the corporation, unless he was a free- 
| man of that corporation, and a puritanical com- 

municant. But these corporate “freemen” were 
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only a small minority of the population of Mas- 
sachusetts. The majority of her inhabitants 
were disfranchised. ‘They were not represented 
in her General Court; they were taxed without 
their consent and against their will; they were 
the subjects of a spiritual despotism. Class 
government is not and never was democracy. 
As long as the Massachusetts charter survived, 
the greater part of her people enjoyed no real 
— freedom; and not until its abrogation 
id exclusive privilege give way to equal popular 


rights 

When the direct government of the English 
Crown wok the place of the class government 
which had domineered Massachusetts by a perver- 
sion of her Royal charter, it was very natural 
that her Puritan ministers should have keenly 
felt their altered condition, and have bitterly 
vented their griefs. Their political supremacy 
was gone. They could no longer control the 
chvice of corporate officers who would make 
laws at their dictation. There was now popular 
equality uuder the Common Sovereign of all En- 
glish Colonists, where sectarian privilege had 
flourished before, under a colonial oligarchy. 
And so, the cry was soon started that Episcopa- 
lian “wild beasts of the field” had entered 
through the broken hedge of the old charter, and 
were ravaging that succulent Massachusetts 
sheep-fold of which Puritanism had so long en- 
joyed the exclusive pasture. 

There was some truth in this metaphor of Cot- 
ton Mather. Most American Ilistorians have 
denounced Andros as Governor of New England, 
oftentimes in terms of coarse invective, and 
they have generally represented him as a mere 
bigot, and minion, and tyrant. The partisan 
statements of early New England writers have 
been reiterated without question, to the exclu- 
sion of almost every thing recorded on the other 
side. Whether the Commission and Instructions of 
James the Second to his Governor were more or 
less “illegal” or “arbitrary ” than the charter 
which his beheaded father had granted to Massa- 
chusetis, and which “knew no representative 
“body,” was certainly not a question for Andros 
to answer. He was not to blame, because his 
King had directed New England to be governed 
by himself and his Counsellors, without an As- 
sembly. Ilis duty was to execute his Sovereign’s 
commands ; and this duty he did with characteristic 
energy—faithfully, fearlessly, and, in some in- 
stances, harshly. In his administration he greatly 
offended the “ perverse people ” who had so long 
been accustomed to order every thing in their 
own way. So they conpiained that it was a 
great wrong to require deponents to touch the 
Bible, instead of holding up their hands; a 
grievance that Quakers should be allowed “ free- 
“dom to worship God” in their own fashion, 
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and not be compelled, as of old, to pay forced 
|rates for the support of Congregational minis- 
| ters; an offence that the English Church service 
| should be celebrated in Boston by the Rector, 
| Samuel Miles. They liked the Press to be muz- 
|zled by Puritan censors; but they groaned when 
| it was muzzled by Episcopalians. It was espe- 
| cially galling to them that West, and Farewell, 
land Graham, and Palmer, whom Andros had 
| made his chief subordinates and confidants, had 
come from New York. These officials were op- 

robriously called “a crew of abject persons.” 
Vet, much allowance should be made for such 
old spiteful words, uttered by partisans, in thie 
heat of angry controversy. It is certainly true 
that many of the acts of the Governor General’s 
experienced subordinates were selfish and very 
| oppressive. Land titles were questioned so that 
|large fees might be exacted for new Patents. 
Other official charges were avariciously in- 
creased. The Judges of the Dominion were 
| greatly blamed for administering the law strictly, 
according to the practice in England. They 
were especially reviled for not allowing writs of 
Habeas Corpus under Shaftesbury’s act of 1679. 
But those Colonial Judges were at any rate 
lawyers enough to know that Shaftesbury’s 
Statute did not extend to the English Plantations. 
It was purely an English domestic measure. 
And I may here mention, an as interesting histori- 
}cal fact, that this English Habeas Corpus act 
never did affect any one British-American Col- 
ony, until Queen Anne used her prerogative to 
|stretch it across the Atlantic to Virginia, in 
1705. Nevertheless, Andros was held to be re- 
sponsible forevery doing and every saying of 
each of his subordinates. Most of his own acts 
|/were able and statesmanlike, while some)jof 
| them were arbitrary and provoking. His great- 
est fault was that he administered his govern- 
ment too loyally to his Sovereign, and too much 
like a brave soldier. Instead of conciliating, he 
wounded ; instead of arguing, he ordered. Even 
Jaines saw the injury his honest Viceroy was 
doing him in New England, and was obliged to 
rebuke his excessive zeal. 

The King’s Declaration of April 1687, for 
liberty of conscience, was at first joyfully re- 
ceived by his most sanguine New England sub- 
jects. Puritans thought it a deliverance from 
English Prelacy ; Quakers and Anabaptists felt 
that they could at length share in the liberty 
which Congregationalists had monopolized ; and 
‘the small band of Episcopalians gathered in 
Boston rejoiced that they might now freely hear 
the beautiful liturzy of their denomination read 
‘by a surpliced clergyman. What in our own 
day is called “ Broad Church,’ seemed to be es- 


tablished by James the Second throughout his 


Dominion of New England. But the Puritan 
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ministers of Massachusetts soon caught an alarm. 
They quaintly complained “that a licentious 
mt at le take the advantage of a liberty to with- 
GGAAE pinlatenence from’ thems” They were 
vexed that Andros would not allow all the in- 
habitants to be distressed by constables visiting 
their houses, to levy the compulsory church 
rates to pay thesalaries by which Massachusetts 
Congregational preachers had been comforted of 
old. All around Boston, these Séctarians waxed 
wroth when they discovered that their own hatred 
of Protestant Episcopacy was surpassed by that 
of the Roman Catholic head of the Church of 
England ; and the most discerning Puritan poli- 
ticians in the Bay Colony began to dread a 
Royal toleration more than the enforcement of 
the suspended penal laws about religion, which 
they now called “the only wall against Popery.” 
Addresses of thanks to the King were, neverthe- 
less, adopted by several congregations; but, at 
the same time, petitions were signed for relief 
from some of the imperious measures of Andros. 
These documents were entrusted to Increase 
Mather, one of the most eminent Puritan minis- 
ters in Massachusetts, who had been sued for a 
libel by Randolph, and was obliged to embark 
in disguise for England, apparently hoping to ob- 
tain from the King a restoration of his Colony’s 
effete oligarchy. 

But the determination of James to maintain 
the government he had established in New En- 
gland, could not be shaken. Personal favorites, 


ad in other points, were foiled in this. 


ir William Phipps, a native of Maine, whom 
he had made a Knight, for his success in recov- 
ering a large treasure from a Spanish wreck near 
Hispaniola, was allowed to ask what he pleased ; 
and Phipps asked “that New England might 
“have its lost liberties restored.” But James, 
who had no idea of re-establishing Puritanism in 
Massachusetts, replied, “ Anything but that.” 
Phipps then procured a Royal Patent to be 
High Sheriff of New England, so that he could 
impannel jurors, and thus counteract Andros. 
With this he came to Boston some time after 
Mather had gone ; but the Governor found a way 
to defeat his Patent, and Phipps returned to Lon- 
don full of indignation. (Magnalia, I, 175, 176, 
178.) 

In the mean time, Mather had been kindly re- 
ceived by James on the thirtieth of May, and, in 
conjunction with Nowell and Hutchinson, former 
magistrates of Massachusetts, had petitioned for 
liberty of conscience, and favor to the College at 
Cambridge. But these petitions spoke of the 
Episcopal Church in such “very indecent lan- 
“ guage,” that the Agents were obliged to with- 
draw them from the Plantation Committee, to 
which they had been referred. The Agents then 
petitioned for a confirmation of estates in New 
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England, “ and that no laws might be made, or 
“ monies raised, without an Assembly, with sun- 
“dry other particulars.” This petition was re- 
ferred to Attorney-General Powis for a report. 
But Lord Sunderland, the President of the Coun- 
cil, struck out df it, “the essential proposal of 
“an Assembly,” telling Mr. Brent of the Temple, 
the Solicitor of the petitioners, “ that it was by 
“his advice that the King had given a commis- 
“sion to Sir Edmund Andros, to raise monies 
“without an Assembly, snd that he knew the 
“King would never consent to an alteration ; 
“nor would he propose it to His ——., 
Powis, however, had been “dexterously gained ;” 
and being hardly a third-rate lawyer, and very 
jealous of his predecessor Sawyer, he reported 
that the Massachusetts charter had been “ ille- 
“gally vacated.” A copy of this report was 
dispatched to Boston, where it was used to excite 
hopes of a new charter, “with larger power.” 
But the agents at length became convinced that 
the Massachusetts charter would neither be re- 
stored nor enlarged, and that the King would 
not disturb the policy he had adopted in regard 
to consolidated New England. They then asked 
the Plantation Committee to report “that until 
“His Majesty shall be graciously pleased to 
“grant an Assembly, the Council should consist 
“of such persons as shall be considerable pro- 
“prietors of lands within his Majesty’s Domin- 
“jons,” that each county should have a Coun- 
sellor, and that no law should be made except 
by a vote of the majority of these Counsellors. 
This would of course have placed the govern- 
ment of New England in the hands of a local 
landed aristocracy. 

But extraordinary events were now culmi- 
nating in England, which postponed definite 
action on Colonial affairs. In the midst of these 
movements, Willian Penn retained the favor of 
his Sovereign, who made him “Supervisor of 
“excise and hearth money,” and promised to 
enlarge Pennsylvania by “a grant under the 
“ great Seal, for the three counties on the Dela- 
“ware.” If this royal promise had been exe- 
cuted, there would have been one less North 
American State; and New York would now 
have had a rival Sister, no less powerful in com- 
merce than in agriculture. Yet, while James 
thus especially favored Penn, he promised Mather 
a “speedy redress” of many grievances in New 
England; and that, in the mean time, Andros 
“should be written unto, to forbear the measures 
“that he was upon.” But no such instructions 
were sent to Andros. 

A revolution in England prevented many of 
the King’s designs in America from being car- 
ried out. One of these designs seems to have 
been to extend the system of consolidation, which 
had worked so well in New England, throughout 


. 
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the other British North American Colonies. If 
James had remained King, he would very soon 
have included Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia 
and the Carolinas in one grand general govern- 
ment, with New England, under his North Amer- 
ican Viceroy. It was also his purpose, as he 
afterwards infurmed the Pope, “to have set up 
“the Roman Catholic religion in the English 
“ Plantations of America.” ‘This, however, could 
not have been accomplished as long as the Mother 
Country was Protestant. The rash bigotry of 
James precipitated the event, in that ane 
which observing men had long foreseen. It 
alarmed the penetrating judgment of the Vatican. 
“ We must,” said the thoughtful cardinals of In- 
nocent the Eleventh, “ excommunicate this King, 
“who will destroy the little of Catholicisin 
“which remains in England.” But before Rome 
applied her precautionary “drake,” the last 
male Stuart sovereign of Great Britain was de- 
throned. . 

The story of the English Revolution of 1688 
is familiar. James the Second offended English 
Protestants so much, that they invited the Dutch 
Stadtholder, William the Third, Prince of Orange, 
to come over from Holland and deliver them from 
their Roman Catholic King, who had now har- 
rowed God’s field long enough. As soon as 
James was assured that William was coming, he 
issued a Proclamation summoning his subjects to 
defend their country from invasion. He also 


wrote a circular letter, on the sixteenth of Oc- 


tober, 1688, to Andros, and his other Colonial 
Governors, warning each of them “ to take care, 
“that upon the approach of any fleet or foreign 
“ force, the militia of that our Plantation, be in 
“such readiness as to hinder any landing or in- 
“vasion that may be intended to be made within 
“the same.” 

The dispatch of this circular was the last 
official act of James the Second in regard to his 
American Colonies. Lord Sunderland, the versa- 
tile Minister who countersigned it, was removed 
from office, a few days afterwards, for treasonable 
correspondence with the enemies of his master. 

sut nothing could now help James. On the fifth 
of November, 1688—the eighty-third anniversary 
of the discovery of Guy Fawkes’s “ Gunpowder 
“Plot” against James the First, in 1605—by a 
singular coincidence, William landed at Torbay 
in Devonshire, at the head of a large Dutch 
force. The second James, less lucky than his 
grandfather, became stupefied, abdicated his 
crown, and fled to France. A provisional direc- 
tory of English Peers was formed at London, 
which invited the Prince of Orange to assume 
the administration of the English Government. 
This invitation was accepted by William, who, 
after partaking of the Holy Communion, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the English Protestant Epis- 
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copal Church, on the last day of December, 1688, 
became the virtual Sovereign of England. 

The attention of the Prince of Orange was 
quickly called to the situation of the English 
Colonies in North America, “for the happy 
“state of which he possessed a particular care.” 
A few days after his assumption of the adminis- 
tration, on the ninth of January, 1689, Mather 
was introduced to him by Lord Wharton, and 
he was fully informed of the warning letter 
which James had sent to his American Gov- 
ernors inthe previous October. William now 
thought it prudent to communicate his own in- 
structions to those Governors. Accordingly, on 
the twelfth of January, 1689, under the counter- 
signature of William Jephson, his private Secre- 
tary, the Prince wrote an adroit circular letter 
to each of them, directing that all persons “ not 
“ being Papists,” holding any offices in the Plan- 
tations, should continue to execute them. as for- 
merly ; and that “all orders and directions lately 
“made or given by any legal authority, shall be 
“obeyed and performed by all persons,” until 
further commands should come from England. 
Thus William clearly announced his American 
policy to be that of “statu quo.” This letter 
was dispatched to Virginia; and it was directed 
to be sent to New England, and the other English 
dependencies. 

But the Massachusetts Agents in London saw 
at once, that if William’s letter should be re- 
ceived by Andros, it would be “fatal to their 
“ schemes ;” because it would reduce their con- 
stituents to the dilemma of submitting to his au- 
thority, under the Prince’s direction, or else of 
treasonably rebelling. By this time Phipps had 
got back to London; and he, with Mather, so ef- 
fectually wheedled Jephson, that William’s let- 
ter to Andros “ was stopped, and ordered not to 
“be sent.” This was the turning point of the 
trouble which followed in New England; and no 
one afterwards regretted the success of this White- 
hall back-stairs intrigue, of which William was 
made the chief victim, more than did William 
hiinself. 

A month after this letter of the Prince of 
Orange was thus withheld from Andros, on the 
thirteenth of February, 1689, Wiiuram and 
Mary were proclaimed King and Queen of En- 
gland, and “all the Dominions and Territories 
“thereunto belonging.” The next day the new 
Sovereigns, by their Proclamation, confirmed in 
their offices “ all Protestants”? within the King- 
dom. But this did not affect officers in the En- 
glish Colonies. Five days afterwards, on the 
nineteenth of February, 1689, another Proclama- 
tion directed that “ali men,” in the several Col- 
onies, “being in offices of Government, shall so 
“ continue, until their Majesty’s further pleasure 
“be known,’ The difference between these two 
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Proclamations was very significant. In England» 
Protestants only were to be kept in office. But 
in the English Colonies, ali officials were to re- 
main undisturbed. There was no danger to Pro- 
testantism in America,as there had been in Bri- 
tain.* 7 


The Revolution in England was thus held by | 


her statesmen as in no way affecting her Colonies, 
except in transferring their allegiance, without 
their expressed consent, from one British Sov- 
ereign to another. But, while Phipps and Mather 


acquiesced in this doctrine, they thought the time | 


had come for a vigorous effort to break up the 
consolidated New England of the late King. 
They were “secessionists ;” they thought more 
of Massachusetts than of Union ; and they wanted 
to destroy Union. Encouraged by 
Mary, who, before she left Holland, had been 
gained over to their side, by “the eminent” 
Abraham Kick, of Rotterdam, Phipps and 
Mather, on the eighteenth of February, p *titioned 
William that Massachusetts, Plymouth, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut might be “restored to 
“their ancient privileges.” But they said 
nothing about New York and New Jersey in 
which they had no interest. William referred 
this petition to his Plantation Committee ; and 
meanwhile he directed that the dispatches and 
Proclamations which the Privy Council had 
ordered to be sent to Andros should be “ post- 
“poned ’till the business of taking away the 
“charters should be considered.” Phipps and 
Mather were accordingly heard by their Coun- 


sel before the Plantation Committee; and Sir | 


* The following is a copy of the circular letter of the English 
Privy Couucil, to the several Colonial Govern rs: 


“After our very hearty commendations :—Whereas, WIL- 
“tram and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange. have, with 
‘the consent and at the desire of the Lords Spiritual and Tem, 
“poral, in Parliament Assembled at Westminster. been pro- 
“claimed King and Queen of England, France and Ireland, 
“and of the Territories and Dominions thereunto appertaining. 
“* We have thought fit hereby to signify the same unto you, 
“* with directions that with the Council and other principal offi- 
* cers and inhabitants of [Virginia] you proclaim their most 
‘sacred Majestys. according to the form here inclosed [See 
** Col. Doc. III., 605], with the solemnities and ceremonies re- 
** quisite on the like occasion. And we do further transmit 
“unto you their Majestys most gracious Proclamation, signi- 
“fying their Majesty’s pleasure that all men being in offices of 


**Government shall so continue, until their Majesty’s further | 


** pleasure be known. We do in like manner vill and require you 
“ forthwith to cause to be proclaimed and published, as also that 
“you do give order that the oaths herewith sent, be taken by 
‘all persous of whom the oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance 
“ might heretofore have been required ; and thatthe said oaths 
“of Allegiance and Supremacy be set aside and abrogated 
“within your government. And so, &c. &c. &c 

** From the Council Chamber, the 19th February. 1688-9. 

“ Havirax, C. P. 8. SHREWSBURY, MACCLESFIFLD, 

“ Batu, H. Cape, J. BOScAWEN, 

“ WINCHESTER, DEVONSHIRE, DELAMERE, 

**R° Howarp, R. HaMppEN.” 

This di-patch was sent to, and acted on. in Virginia, and in 
Pennry!vania ; and it would surely have been obeyed by An- 
dros, if he had received it. Compare Col. Doc., III., 572, 583, 
587, 588, 605; Chalmers, I., 431, 469; Anderson’s Colonial 
Church, II., 381, 382; Penn. Col. Rec., I., 340, 341. 
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| legally satisfactory. 
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Robert Sawyer, the former Attorney General, in 
1684, reported the reasons for the cancellation of 
the Massachusetts charter. Sawyer’s report was 
Even Treby and Somers, 
the Attorney and Solicitor General of William 
the Third, pronounced the “unreversed” judg- 
ment in Chancery, gained by Sawyer against that 
charter, to be good, in spite of the unlawyer-like 


| opinion which a few months before had been 


bought from Powis, the venal Attorney General 


| of James the Second. 


And so, the Plantation Committee of William 
the Third agreed to report, on the twenty-second 
of February, 1689, “ that His Majesty be pleased 
“to send forthwith, a Governor to New England, 


“in the piace of Sir Edmund Andros, with a Pro- 
the favor of | 


“visional Commission, and with Instructions to 
“proclaim His Majesty in those colonies.” But 


| the sending of another Royal Governor in place of 


Andros, was just what Phipps and Mather did not 
wish to be done. Ile was as good as any other 


| Royal Governor might be. Accordingly, the King 


was prevailed upon to order that a new charter 


}should be prepared for New England, which, 


while it recognized colonial rights in property, 
reserved colonial “dependence on the crown ;” and 
that, instead of a Governor, two Commissioners 
should be sent to administer its government, in 
the name of the Sovereign. Yet even this did not 
suit the Massachusetts agents. It settled the 
fate of Andros; but it showed that William 
meant to keep New England consolidated, as 
James had established that Dominion. 

A general popular Assembly in New England, 
was not palatable to the Massachusetts agents. 
What they wanted was the restoration of the old 
separate Puritan oligarchy in that Colony :— 
nothing more, nothing less. Accordingly, on the 
fourteenth of March, Mather was again presented 
to the King, whom he implored to “favour New 
“England.” This William readily promised ; but 
he keenly remarked, “ there have been irregular- 
“ities in their government.” At the saine time 
he declared that Andros should be recalled, and 


|that “the present King and Queen shall be 


“proclaimed by their former magistrates.” 
What William really meant by this phrase, “ for- 
“mer magistrates,” is not clear; but it is certain 
that he did not mean to decompose his pre- 
decessor’s “ Dominion of New England” into its 
former several integers. He was too good a 
statesman not to adopt at once James’s royal 
notion of Colonial consolidatios, and not to main- 
tain that idea which was so demonstrably ad. 
vantageous for England, especially when she was 
on the eve of a bitter war with France. Yet, 
William’s large European policy was not re- 
vealed to the agents of his subordinate American 
colony. In this state of doubt, Phipps thought 
that he had better hasten back to Massachusetts. 
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But before he left London, a messenger from 
James, who was now in Ireland, tendered him 
“the government of New England, if he would 
“accept it.” This lrish offer, by “the abdicated 
“king,” Phipps wisely declined ; and soun after- 
wards he set sail for Boston, carrying the Privy 
Council’s delayed dispatches to Andros of nine- 
teenth of February, and “ with certain instructions 
“from none of the least considerable persons at 
“Whitehall.” One of these private “instruc- 
“tions ” was that if the people of New England 
“did give them the trouble to hang Sir Edmund, 
“they deserved noe friends :” (Col. Doc. IIL, 587, 
588 ; Magnalia, I, 178.) 

After the departure of Phipps, the English 
Privy Council, on the eighteenth of April, directed 
Secretary Shrewsbury, to inquire who were best 
fitted to be Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of 
New England. These appointments were the 
more necessary to be made at once, in view of 
the opening war with France. It was also con- 
templated to bring the several proprietary govern- 
ments in America “ under a nearer dependence on 
“the Crown, as His Majesty’s revenue in the 
“Plantations is very much concerned herein.” 
Thus William’s Whig Counsellors, in the third 
month of his reign, advised him to carry out 
some of the most decided colonial measures of 
his predecessor, because those measures were now 
selfishly considered to benefit England. 

Two hundred years ago, news from Europe 
came tardily and uncertainly across the Atlantic. 
The monitory letter sent by James to Andros in 
October, did not reach Boston until the following 
January. By the same vessel, Mather warned 
his Massachusetts friends, “ to prepare the minds 
“of the people for an interesting change.” The 
King’s letter was dispatched to Maine, and 
in obedience to it, on the Tenth of January, 1689, 
Andros issued his Proclamation, dated “ at Fort 
“ Charles, at Pemaquid,’ charging “all officers, 
“civil and military, and all other His Majesty’s 
“loving subjects within this his Territory and 
“Dominion aforesaid, to be vigilant and careful 
“in their respective places and stations; and that 
“upon the approach of any Fleet or Foreign 
“ Force, they be in readiness, and use their utmost 
“endeavour to hinder any landing or invasion 
“that may be intended to be made within the 
“same.” (See Val. Man., 1859, 452; Hist. Mag., 
Nov. 1866, 144, Sup.) 

A few weeks afterwards, while Nicholson was 
putting New York in a better condition of defence, 
a coasting vessel from Virginia arrived there, on 
the fifth of February ; and Andries Greveraet her 
master, called on the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Fort James, with news that the Prince of Orange 
had landed at Torbay. Astonished to hear it, 
Nicholson compared William to Monmouth ; 
prophesied that “the very ’prentice boys of 
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“London will drive him out againe;” and for- 
bade the news to be divulged to any one. A 
week afterwards, Jacob Leisler, a Captain of one 
of the City train-bands, and a large importer of 
foreign liquors, received a confirmation of the in- 
telligence, by way of Maryland. The news was 
“kept private at first” by Nicholson and his 
Counsellors, “to hinder any tumult by divulg- 
“ing the same so suddenly.” But, on the first of 
March, 1689, “a full account” of it was dis- 
patched from New York to Andros, in Maine.* 

When Andros received Nicholson’s dispatches 
from New York, he left Brockholls in chief 
command at Pemaquid, and hastened to Boston, 
which he reached “about the latter end of 
“ March :” (Col. Doc. III., 581, 723.) A few days 
afterwards, on the 4th of April, John Winslow 
arrived at Boston from the West Indies, bring- 
ing copies of the Prince of Orange’s Declaration 
from the Hague, and confirmation of the previous 
news of his landing in England. Andros re- 
quired Winslow to produce the Prince’s declara- 
tions ; but he refusing to do so, was imprisoned 
for not communicating these important public 
documents to the Governor-General of New Eng- 
land, who certainly had a right to know their 
contents. 

The intrigue of Phipps and Mather, in Lon- 
don, which prevented the transmission to Andros 
of the Prince of Orange’s confirmatory letter of 
the twelfth of January, and of the Privy Council’s 
dispatches of the nineteenth of February, now pro- 
duced its intended result. That active divine, 
Increase Mather, had written home, that “a 
“charter with larger power” for Massachusetts, 
would be obtained from James. It was plausibly 
argued by Mather’s correspondents, that, if favor 
might be expected from James, much more 
would surely come from William. The success 
of the Calvinistic Dutch Prince became the earn- 
est prayer of the New England Puritans. Al- 
though it was well understood by Louis, and 
Seignelay, in France, that the Protestant Andros 
would at once declare for William, if he should 
become the Sovereign of England, (Col. Doc. IX., 
403, 404,) the chief leaders of opinion in Massa- 
chusetts chose to pronounce otherwise. What 
they wanted to get—rightly or wrongly—was a 
restoration of the former separate charter govern- 
ment of the colony. Accordingly, they rumored 
that by his Proclamation of January to hinder the 
landing of any “foreign force” in New England, 
Andros had meant to oppose the commands of 
William, if he should become his lawful Sov- 
ereign. The Boston merchants who had sent 


* It is remarkable that Mr. J. G. Palfrey. the most recent his- 
torian of ** New England,” who frequently quotes what he calls 
the “O'Callaghan Documents,” abstains from any allusion 
to this earliest intelligence received in America, of the landing 





of William the Third in England, which is printed, in fullin « 


the New York Colonial Documents, III., 591, 660. 
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supptics to the Indians in Maine, and others 
whose illicit trading had been stopped, joined in 
the consviracy against the Governor. By this 
time there was great excitement in and around 
Boston; and Andros wrote to Brockholls at 
Pemaquid, on the sixteenth of April, that “there 
“is a general buzzing among the people, great 
“with expectation of their old charter, or they 
“know not what ;” (Hutch. 1.,372.) But the most 
refiecting Massachusetts minds saw that the 
American Plantations of England must necessa- 
rily follow the fate of their mother country ; and 
_ that it would be wise to await the event in that 
country. As swings the ship with the tide, so 
must swing her yawl. So, the “ principal gentle- 
“men in Boston” after consultation agreed that 
they would, if possible, “extinguish all essays in 
“the people towards an insurrection.” Yet,ifan 
“ungoverned mobile” should push matters to 
extremity, those “principal gentlemen” would 
themselves head the movement, and secure any 
official rewards that might follow its success. 
Accordingly, the young Cotton Mather drew up 
a prolix: “ Declaration of the gentlemen, mer- 
“chants, and inhabitants of Boston, and the coun- 
“ try adjacent,’ explaining their intended revolt, 
and their purpose to secure Andros and his offi- 
cers, “for what justice orders from his Highness 
“with the English Parliamént shall direct, lest, 
“ere we are aware, we find (what we may fear, 
“ being on all sides in danger) ourselves to be by 
“them given away to a Foreign power, before 
“such orders can reach unto us ;” ( Magnalia, I., 
179,180; Hutch.,1.,381; Force's Tracts, 1V.,1x.,x.-) 
There was certainly no “ Foreign ao” 
able or likely to damage New England in the 
Spring of 1689, except the French Canadians 
and the Savages, against whom Andros had been 
the whole winter endeavoring to defend Maine. 
That he would have “ given away” New England 
to Louis, was not believed by Louis himself; 
(NW. ¥. Col. Doc., 1X., 403, 404.) But this absurd 
intent was charged against Andros, with the de- 
sign of recommending to William a Colonial re- 
volt he did not desire, and which must necessarily 
embarrass his government. The train thus care- 
fully prepared was admirably fired. It was 
noised about, that Boston was to be destroyed by 
the New York Mohawks, and by mines under 
the town: that the soldiers in Maine were all 
poisoned with rum; and that a French fleet of 
thirty sail was hovering on the coast; (Pal- 
mer, ~ These and other absurd stories were so 
generally circulated, that insurrection could not 
be restrained. On the eighteenth of April, the 
populace in and around Boston rose in arms, 
seized Captain George, of the Royal frigate 
Rose, and imprisoned Sheriff Sherlock, with 
Randolph, Farewell, and other obnoxious officials 
of the New England government. About noon, 
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Bradstreet, the last Governor of Massachusetts, 
under its cancelled charter, with several other 

rominent Boston citizens, assembled in the 

oyal Council Chamber at the Town-house; and 
after Cotton Mather’s verbose declaration had been 
read from the balcony, they notified Andros, who 
was then at the fort, to surrender the government, 
“to be preserved and disposed according to order 
“and direction from the Crown of England, 
“which suddenly is expected may arrive.” A 
boat had meanwhile been sent ashore from the 
Rose frigate, to. bring off the Governor. But as 
he was going down to embark, he was met by an 
armed party bearing the summons from those 
assembled at the Town-house. Surprised at this 
demand for which he knew “noe cause or occa- 
“sion,” Andros, with several attendants, went to 
meet its signers at the Royal Council Chamber. 
As he pane thither, “the streets were full of 
“armed men; yett none offered him or those 
“that were with him the least rudeness or 
“incivility, but, on the contrary, usual respect.” 
At. the Council Chamber, ohn among the 
civilians, five Boston ministers were very busy, 
the Governor was ordered by the ccnspirators to 
be imprisoned along with Graham, West, Palmer, 
and other subordinates of the Dominion. But the 
mutineers, who “broke open the Secretary’s 
“ office,” missed finding “ Sir Edmund’s papers ;”’ 
and the Great Seal of New England seems also to 
have disappeared at this time; (Col. Doc. IIL, 
582, 723, 724; Hutch. Coll., 567-575.) 

And now that Andros was safely in jail, the 
question arose how the Government of the Do- 
minion of New England was to be lawfully 
administered. Had he succeeded in his attempt 
to embark on the Rose frigate, and gone in her 
to Newport or New York, the course of subse- 
quent events would have been very different. 
The seat of the New England Government would 
have been changed; but the government itself 
would have been maintained. This made the 
Massachusetts insurgents especially anxious to 
secure the person of Andros. Under the King’s 
commission, Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson was 
to succeed his chief only in case of his death or 
absence from the Territory. The Governor’s 
forced incapacity had not been contemplated. 
(Col. Doc. III., 542.) Perhaps the imprisonment 
of Andros in Massachusetts did not strictly en- 
title Nicholson to assume the government of 
New England. Yet, next to Andros, he was 
the only representative of the English crown 
who had any right from that crown to chief 
authority in the Dominion. Certainly, no mal- 
administration could be alleged against Nichol- 
son, as it had been charged against Andros. 
But those who imprisoned their Royal Governor, 
meant to rend consolidated New England into 
pieces. Their act was only “secession.” Mas- 
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sachusetts did not want union with her sister 
Colonies, unless she could control that union, as 
she had controlled the New England Confederacy 
of 1643. She pined for the separate local gov- 
ernment which she had enjoyed under her per- 
verted and abrogated charter. It was very 

alling to her, that, in common with neighbor- 
ing British Colonies, she should be subjected by 
her Sovereign to the authority of his own Govy- 
ernor-General. Although but a subordinate En- 
glish Colony, without a charter, she determined 
to secede from the rest of New England. Ac- 
cordingly, a Council of Safety assumed the 
direction of affairs in Massachusetts, and hast- 
ened to withdraw the garrisons which Andros 
had carefully established in Maine. The last Co- 
lonial charter officers, chosen in 1686, were rein- 
stated, until orders should come from England. 
On the twenty-ninth of May, Phipps arrived at 
Boston, with the dispatches addressed to Andros 
by the English authorities at Whitehall. Find- 
ing that the Governor wag in prison, Phipps 
opened the letters directed % him ; and the act- 
ing magistrates of Massachusetts, the same after- 
noon, proclaimed William and Mary, according 
to the Privy Council’s orders to Andros of nine- 
teenth February, which he would doubtless have 
cheerfully obeyed, if they had been dispatched to 
him as originally intended. (Col. Doc. IIT, 572, 
583, 587, 588; Chalmers, I, 431, 469.) 

Thus, the intrigue begun by Phipps and Mather 
at London, was completed at Boston. Without 
the knowledge and against. the purpose of Wil- 
liam, his Dominion of New England—which 
had hardly lasted eight months after the annex- 
ation of New York and New Jersey—was “ dis- 
“united” by the rebellious secession of Massa- 
chusetts. The name which James the First had 
given survived in history ; but the consolidated, 
actual New England of James the Second never 
more existed. And thus, Massachusetts became 
the first practical exponent, on the American 
continent, of that extreme doctrine of “State 
“Rights,” which afterwards produced so much 
national disorder. The Boston notion of “se- 
“cession” quickly spread throughout the other 
New England Colonies. Plymouth—as Wiswall 
wrote to Hinckley—did not like “to trot after 
“the Bay horse.” (Mass. H. S. Coll., xxxv., 301.) 
Therefore, Plymouth set up again her old Patent 

overnment ; and so Plymouth seceded from New 
ingland. Rhode Island had no sympathy with 
the persecutors of Anne Hutchinson and Roger 
Williams, who had now imprisoned Andros; yet, 
to avoid anarchy, she replaced her former magis- 
trates under her charter; and so Rhode Island 
seceded. Connecticut—which had adroitly co- 
quetted with both Massachusetts and New York, 
and did not wish to be governed by either— 
boldly resumed her charter government; and 
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secession was triumphant. Before the summer 
of 1689, “ New England” was once more resolved 
into her several constituent Colonies. 

What happened in New York, after the depo- 
sition of Andros, may perhaps be detailed on 
some future occasion. 

It only remains to be observed at this time, 
that what is often called the“ Revolution in New 
“ England,’ in the spring of 1689, cannot be 
justified on the grounds maintained by the En- 
glish uation, which after the abdication of 
James, made William and Mary its King and 
Queen. England as a nation had all the attri- 
butes of Sovereignty ; and what that nation did, 
required no confirmation elsewhere. On the 
other hand, New England was a Colonial de- 
pendency of the Mother Country ; bound to follow 
the fate of that country, as long as “the Domin- 
“jon” was dependent. In none of the mutinous 
movements in that Dominion was there any 
thought of making any one of its constituent col- 
onies independent of England. On the contrary, 
the foremost insurgents in Massachusetts most 
loudly protested their subjection to English au- 
thority, and their loyalty to “the Crown of En- 
“gland.” This was precisely the doctrine of 
their Governor General, whom by imprisoning, 
they prevented from executing the orders sent 
him by that Crown. If they had meant to de- 
clare themselves independent of the Mother 
Country, the Massachusetts mutineers against 
Andros had a perfect right to revolt from En- 
gland ; and history would have applauded their 
rebellion. They might have failed in their at- 
tempt at that time; yet, at any rate they would 
have tried to vindicate the principle of man’s 
right to self-government. But this grand idea 
was not the Boston notion of 1689. That notion 
was to swing Massachusetts back again to her 
former condition of an English corporation, so 
that her Puritan ministers might control a col- 
onial oligarchy, which would, among other 
things, evade the execution of the English navi- 
gation laws. This was not a consistent position 
for a subordinate, loudly loyal, English colony to 
assume. Yet it was the attitude in which Mas- 
sachusetts placed herself; unsuccessfully in re- 
gard to most of her intended objects. There can 
be no just comparison of her selfish colonial mu- 
tiny against her King’s subordinate Governor in 
1689, with her grand colonial revolt against her 
King himselfin 1776. The one was a double- 
dealing insurrection of avowed English subjects ; 
the other was a defiant rebellion of American 
freemen, who boldly renounced their allegiance 
to England. 

But history tells us that there was, at least, 
one common cause of colonial grief in both these 
—— The oppressive navigation laws of En- 
gland, which were meant to cripple all colonial 
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commerce, had much to do with the deposition 
and imprisonment of Andros. And here, let me 
say that those laws survived until the spring of 
1849, when they were finally abolished by the 
British Parliament, mainly through the per- 
sonal influence and exertions of that eminent 
American Historian, now an officer of this Socie- 
ty, who thenso admirably represented his coun- 
try in England. I repeat, that those English 
navigation laws had much to do with the New 
England insurrection of 1689 ; as they had much 
to do with the American Revolution of 1776. 
From “the common gaole in Boston,’ on the 
twenty ninth of May, 1689, Randolph, the im- 
prisoned Secretary of the Dominion, thus wrote 
to the Plantation Committee at London: “ My 
“Lorps: Notwithstanding all the pretensions 
“of grievances mentioned in their papers, and 
“cries of oppression in the Governor’s proceed- 
“ings, itis not the person of Sir Edmund An- 
“dros, but the government itself, they design to 
“ have removed, that they may freely trade.” (Col. 
Doc., IIT, 581.) 


IIIL—AN APOLOGIST FOR FALSEHOOD. 


A few days since, while discussing the subject 
of “ American Heroes and Statesmen,” 7’he Bos- 
ton Daily Evening Transcript indulged itself in 
the following remarks : 

“ While on this subject, we cannot forbear to 
“deprecate the denationalizing tendency of any 
“and every attempt to diminish reverence for 
“the fathers of the Republic, who, whatever 
“may have been their personal errors, as citi- 
“zens and patriots have become historically pre- 
“ eminent all the world over ; and whose example 
“and writings are sacred precedents to lovers of 
“freedom and humanity. It is especially un- 
“worthy of historical students and societies to 
“sanction that ‘folly’ which is ‘the martyrdom 
“‘of fame.’ 

“Tsrael Putnam’s character has been attacked 
“ with virulence; Hamilton and Jay disparaged ; 
“old slavery-misdemeanors in Massachusetts 
“raked up and ‘set in a note-book’; and, the 
“other day, an American historical magazine 
“ defended the insulting conduct of Genet at the 
“expense of Rufus King and other high-minded 
“ Federalists ; while here is an elaborate defence 
“ called forth by a national historian’s reflections 
“ upon the career and character of one of Wash- 
“ington’s most trusted friends, and America’s 
“pure and able and patriotic officers of the Rey- 
“ olution.” 

The Transcript is an excellent paper, and its 
management is evidently in good hands; yet we 
incline to the belief that in this instance it has 
forgotten itself in the earnestness of its desire to 
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slur three writers, not one of whom it has the 
courage to attack more openly and with the evi- 
dence in its hand. 

Whether or not the telling of the Truth on 
any subject is more “denationalizing” in its 
“tendency” than the publication of Falsehood 
would be, we leave to the Zranscript to deter- 
mine; we shall be content, meanwhile, with the 
information which we have already received, 
that “righteousness exalteth.a nation, while sin 
“is a reproach to any people.” (Proverbs, xiv. 
34.) Whether or not “reverence” is due to any 
one, of any period, beyond his merits, is also, to 
us at least, somewhat questionable, notwithstand- 
ing the precedents which we find in the various 
Histories of Massachusetts, and in the Addresses 
delivered before the different New England So- 
cieties on Forefathers’ Day; and if we shall 
adhere, in our ignorance, to the notion that “the 
“fathers of the Republic” were only men—in 
too many instances, only frail, selfish, and un- 
scrupulous partizans, like many whom we see 
every day—and efftitled only to the same treat- 
ment as other men, we trust the Zrapscript will 
pardon us. 

We are not insensible of the fact that Mr. 
Bancroft has so read the evidence and so consid- 
ered it, that his “reverence” for “the fathers of 
“the Republic” has been severely shaken, and 
that he has had the courage to say so. Greene 
and Schuyler, Sullivan and Putnam, Reed and 
Wayne, are among those whose reputations have 
suffered at his hands; and his allusions to the 
“ambition” of Jay and the questionable descent 
of Hamilton, we are aware, have aroused the 
indignation of some of the descendants of those 
distinguished men. We have read History, in 
some of these cases, with a different result ; yet 
we have never supposed, before, that the fate of 
the Republic or the salvation of either of us 
depended on either Mr. Bancroft’s conclusions 
or our own. 

We are not insensible of the fact, also, that 
the “old slavery-misdemeanors in Massachusetts” 
have been “raked up and ‘set in a note-book,’ ” 
in the face of the repeated assurances of moderi 
Massachusetts historians, jurists, poets, orators, 
politicians, “ heroes, and statesmen,” that their 
fathers had never been guilty of such “ misde- 
“ meanors,” and of the persistent pretensions to 
superior authority in the Republic, of the de- 
scendants and successors of those who had thus 
been falsely claimed as the champions of “ Free- 
“dom and Humunity,” in by-gone ages. 

We are not insensible of the fact, also, that 
Tuer HisroricaAL Macazine for November last 
contained an article on “The Citizen Genet,” in 
which all the papers—those which opposed him 
as well as those through which he detended him- 
self—were published in extenso. We are inrcnsi- 
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ble of the fact, if it is a fact, that that article 
“ defended the insulting conduct” of any! one “at 
“the expense” of any one, the remarks of the 
Transcript to the contrary notwithstanding ; al- 
though it is very evident that our Boston con- 
temporary has, itself, convicted “ Rufus King and 
“other high-minded Federalists” of some wrong- 
doing, on the testimony presented in that article. 

Mr. Bancroft, we have no doubt, is able to 
take care of his own reputation as a writer. 
one knows better than the Zranseript that Mr. 
Moore needs no assistance in the protection of 


his Notes on the History of Slavery in Massa- | 


chusetts from what seems suddenly to have be- 
come orthodox in that Commonwealth—the fic- 
tions of her so-called Historians, and the false- 
hoods of her “Heroes and Statesmen.” THE 
HistortcAL MAGAzing, also, even in the face of 
those who have at last unmasked their batteries 
and hoisted the banners of Reverence and False- 


hood for that of Truth, under which they have | 


heretofore assumed to act, considers itself com- 
petent to protect itself and any cause which it 
shall be please« to advocate. . 

Before we dismiss the subject, we beg to be 
indulged with permission to offer a suggestion 
or two for the private ear of the Zranscript. 

We have never supposed that the work of the 
Revolution in -America was performed, as the 
miracles were performed, by the direct action of 


the Almighty ; and, even in the face of the “de- | 


“ nationalizing tendency” of some irreverent mod- 
ern historians, hereabouts, we have adhered to 
the idea that mén, just such as those whom we 
see every day, in the streets of New York and 


Morrisania, were the instruments, in the hands of | 


the Supreme Disposer of events, by which it 
was accomplished. It was not the first time, nor 
will it be the last, when God hath chosen the 


foolish things of this world to confound the wise, | 


and the weak things of the world to confound 
those which are mighty, and vile things of the 
world, and things which are despised, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that 


are, that no flesh should rejoice in his presence. | 
Entertaining those ideas, we have supposed, | 


also, that if Israel Putnam and Nathaniel Greene, 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, Rufus King 
and Henry Knox, or any others, have yeesived 
more than the shares of credit therefor which 
justly belonged respectively to them, there were 
those to whom more credit was due than they 
have yet received ; and it is on the question of a 
correction of these several accounts-current of 
fame, that the Z’ranscript has seen fit to become 
the apologist for wrong-doin 
The great record of New 


Englands “ patriot- 
“ism” long since denoted, as her opinion, that 
Charles Lee was better qualified to command the 
armies of the Revolution than was George Wash- 
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| ington ;and the same hands also posted on her 
ledgers, Philip Schuyler’s honest credits on the 
right-hand side of the dishonest account of Ho- 
| ratio Gates. Neither “reverence for the fathers 
“of the Republic” nor fear of their sons will 
prevent us, as we shall have occasion, to trans- 
|fer to Washington and to Schuyler the credits 
| which have always belonged, respectively, only 
| to them. 
The Legislature of Connecticut duly “Re- 
|“solved,” a few years since, that that State had 
| furnished, in Israel Putnam, “not only a hero 
“but a commander” for Bunker’s Hill: and 
| “reverence” for that ancient humbug induces The 
| Transcript to defraud William Prescott, of Gro- 
|ton, and Thomas Knolton, of Ashford, of the 
| honor which belongs only to them; while its 
| lips are sealed when they should condemn him 
}asan imbecile at Long Island and a traitor at 
| West Point. 
Hamilton and Jay must not be “disparaged ” 
| by an exposure of the fictions of their descend- 
| ants and biographers, or by statements which 
shall conflict with those fictions, if 7’he T’rans- 
| crépt’s “ reverence” is to be regarded as the true 
| rule of an historian’s action. 
| Weare not among those who respect Hamil- 
| ton the less because, as John Adams said, he 
was “the bastard brat of a Scotch pedlar” in- 
stead of a scion of the Duke of Hamilton, in Scot- 
land, nor Jay because his grandfather was a 
| pirate instead of a Hugueontic saint, exiled for 
conscience sake ; we only insist that the para- 
mour of Mrs. Reynolds shall not continue to be 
embalmed in History as a pattern of Virtue and 
Integrity ; northe great leader of the Royalists 
| in the Provincial Congress of New York, in 1776, 
as a model of Republican simplicity or a cham- 
pion of the “inalienable” Rights of “all men.” 
| Rufus King’s malignant and too-successful op- 
position to Thomas Addis Emmett—the kins- 
man of his early friend—and the Irish Republi- 
| cans of 796, and Henry Knox’s toryism In Boston, 
even after the slaughter at Lexington and the 
glories of Bunker’s [ill had separated the Roy- 
alists from the Republicans, throughout America, 
may properly find shelter, it seems, in an unholy 
\“reverence for the fathers of the Republic,” 
particularly for the “high-minded Federalists ;” 
jand “it is especially unworthy of historical 
“ students and societies,’ we are told, to reprint 
any document from which may be learned, even 
incidentally, that neither of them hesitated to lie 
for the promotion of their party ends, nor to 
blast the reputation ofa stranger, unjustly, when 
it became necessary to conceal a partizan viola- 
tion of the provisions of the first Treaty to which, 
in their darkest days, the United States had been 
willing parties. 
We have offered these suggestions, as we have 
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said, for the private ear of The Transcript ; when- 
ever that sheet shall be pleased to give us 
another lesson in Ethics, we shall probably have 
more to say on thesubject, publicly. Inthe mean 
while, its advocacy of Falsehood in History for 
Reverence sake wil] serve to illustrate the worth 
of its judgment on all subjects relating to the 
past; and it affords a measure, also, for the mor- 
ality of that community where it has been so | 
long a favorite. 
H. B.D. | 


IV.—_THE NATCHEZ OF LOUISIANA, AN | 
OFFSHOOT OF THE CIVILIZED NATIONS | 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By D. G. Brinton, M.D. 


Of all the tribes north of Anahuac none seem | 
to have so nearly reached civilization as the | 
Natchez of Louisiana. “ Among them alone,” 
remarks Gallatin, “we find, connected together, 
“a highly privileged class, a despotic govern- | 
“ment, and something like a regular form of | 
“religious worship.” (Zrans. Am. Antig. Soc., 
ii, 113.) They erected temples on artificial 
mounds ; they worshipped idols of stone, wood, 
and baked clay ; they had asystematic helioatry, 
human sacrifices, and a distinction of castes four 
in number, like the Hindus, and not a whit less 
rigidly enforced. The position of this enigmati- | 
cal people in American Ethnology is wholly un- | 
determined. I believe there is evidence to prove | 
them an offshoot of the great Maya family of 
Yucatan ; cousins, therefore, of the builders of 
Uxmal, Palenque, and Chichen Itza. 

In such researches, tradition, though a deceit- | 
ful, is nota despicable guide. As recorded by 
Le Page du Pratz (Hist. Louisiana, ii., 110), it | 
assigns the Natchez an origin in the Southwest, | 
and a migration from some point on the shores of | 
the Gulf of Mexico. Now the Mayas of Yuca-| 
tan, who were likewise idolaters, sun-worship- 

ers, mound-builders, and given to human sacri- 

ce, had a colony, the Huastecas, Southwest of 
the Natchez, where the Rio Panuco empties into 
the Gulf. Dr. Vater and Albert Gallatin showed 
that their language was largely derived from the 
Mayas, which but verified an ancient Mexican 
tradition to the effect that at a remote date the 
Huastecas came by sea from the East, bringing 
with them painted books and a strange religion. 
Sanaoun Hist. de Nueva Espana, Lib. X., cap. 
9.) While Hernando D’Escalante Fontaneda 
was a prisoner in Florida, he saw Indians from 
Yucatan and Honduras, thrown ashore in their 
attempt to reach the great river Jordan, the | 
Mississippi, of which, obviously, some account 
had reached them. (FonTANEDA, Smith’s Trans. 
24.) It would seem that on the adjacent Island | 


| doubt a dialect of Choctaw. 
| pratz give the following specimens, over against 
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of Cuba the Mayas certainly had a colony, if 
wecan rely on Peter Martyr, who in his tract 
“De Insulis nuper Inventis” avers its natives 
conversed intelligibly with the Yucatanese— 
“quorum idioma, si non idem, consanguineum 
“tamen.” 

While these are interesting hints, the decision 
must be pronounced by a comparison of lan- 
guages. 

The Natchez offered one of several examples 
among American Indians where in the same com- 


| munity two independent tongues were employed, 


one by the nobles, the conquerors, another by 
the vulgar, the conquered. In their instance, the 
latter of these, called la langue vulgaire, la langue 


| puante, or the Stinkard tongue, was beyond 


Dumont and Du- 


which I set the Choctaw equivalents : 
STINKARD Natourz, 
athiocma 

ten pocole pokoole 

great tschito chito 

But the language of the nobles lends itself to 
no such relationship. We have of it a few 
words, not a dozen altogether, in the early French 
writers; and, in 1826, Albert Gallatin obtained 
from a Natchez, and subsequently published in 
his vocabularies, a hundred and twenty-three 
words. At that time nearly a century had 
elapsed since the tribe had been almost exter- 
minated by the French, and had fied for refuge 
among the Choctaws. No wonder, therefore, 
that among these words are some evidently 
adopted from their protectors and allies ; for ex- 
ample : 


CHOCTAW. 


good achukma 


CHocTaw 
sootah 
bokooshah 
issa 
hakchooma 


NATCHEZ. 
nasooktah 
kootshel 
deer tza 
tobacco hakahoo 


But the mass of words are from a totally dif- 
Not counting the adventitious 
Choctaw words, and some whose equivalents in 
Maya I have not found, there remained for com- 
parison just about one hundred words. 

For the Maya and its dialects, I have depended 
upon Gallatin, Dr. Vater, and Dr. Scherzer. It is 
a difficult language to bring to writing. Few 
more so. It has five consonants we cannot ex- 
press, nasals and gutturals. Had I allowed my- 
self to write these vocabularies in phonetic uni- 
formity, the similarities would have been more 
obvious. This I have refrained from doing, and 
must beg the reader, therefore, to remember that 
in the Natchez words the vowels a, e, i, 0, are to be 
pronounced as in French, u as in but, 00, y and 
all consonants as in English ; that in the Huas- 
eca and Maya the vowels are as in Spanish, the 


sky 
sea 





uary, 


y, if 
tract 
tives 
1se— 
eum 


ision 
lan- 


ples 
com- 
yyed, 
r by 
» the 
ngue 
yond 

Du- 


uinst 


If to 
few 
ench 
ined 
d in 
hree 
had 
kter- 
fuge 
fore, 
thy 
* @X- 


. 
bah 


oma 
dif- 
ious 
s in 
om- 


ided 
It is 
Few 

ex- 
my- 
uni- 
nore 
and 
that 
‘0 be 
and 
uas- 
, the 
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th asin English, hu as our w, the x, k and oc be- pronominal suffix nesoo, my, and from three of 


fore vowels usually guttural, while the Maya the numerals the affix uita, which, attached to 
dialects, the Quiche, Poconchi, Kachikel, which | the first four numerals, with slightly varying 
I have designated by their initials, are accord- | orthography in Gallatin’s vocabulary, is clearly 


‘ing to German orthography. The only liberty I one of those numeral terminations so common in 


have allowed myself is in the Natchez to drop the | these languages. 


Comparative Vocabulary of the Natchez, Huasteca, and Maya tongues. 


ENGLISH. NATCHEZ. HvuASTECA. Maya. 

mother kwal ixal ixal 

husband tahmahl tomol 

woman tahmahl tomol 

son akwal lakpal 

daughter mahn-oonoo iz-mehen 

boy tamun-o0o0n0o _tam mehen 

brother ka ka atatal 

child tsit sie tzitzicach (fem. pl.) chichen (small) 

head apoo pol 

eyes oktool uich, tuknel 

nose shamats zam tzam (Q.) 

mouth heche huy chi, tschi (Q.) 

tongue its-uk uak 

body iwit uinctil 

bone ikwel wuakel (P.) 

blood itsch xihtz kik 

friend keta etail (7a suffix) 

star tookul ek 

day wit kih, quih (P.) 

thunder pooloopoolooluh ululul 

fire wah k’ahk 

water koon cha (Q. P.), kKaanab (the 
sea) 

river wol hual-ja hal-tun (rivulet) 

stone ohk tok (flint stone) 

tree tshoo che, tsche (Q. P.) 

white kakap zathi ZAZAC 

red pahko chak 

small tsikistiktenoo tzicat, chichic chichen 

wolf uttuwah tiu (Q. P.), u-tiu (K.) 

bad wattaks atax kakas 

all lah-takop lah 

house hahit pati (Q.) 

we tuca-hanehi tu, ca 

one hu hun hun, hu 

two ah tzab ca 

four gan can 

seven uk-woh buk uuk 

eight ee uaxac, uapxae (Q.) 

twenty oka-poo hunkal_ . 

to drink pokoo ukul (? the intrans. term.) 

to sleep nanole uenel 

servants thecou tzic, tzicah (to obey) 

chief or sun liquip leh-quih, great sun 

come (imper.) caheuch cachich 


The last three words are taken from early | to words peculiar to the Huasteca, thirteen to 
| words common to Huasteca and Maya, and 


French authorities. 


It appears that from the one hundred words | thirty-nine to words of similar meaning in the 
compared, five have affinities more or less marked | Maya and its dialects. It will be further ob- 
HIST MAG., VOL. I. 
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served that the letters d, f, g, j, q, r, v, which 
are wholly wanting in Maya, are also very rare 
or wholly absent in Natchez. 

Concerning grammatical structure little can 
be said. It is clear from the vocabulary that 
possessive pronouns and adjectives follow the 
noun they qualify. This prevails in Choctaw, 
but neither in Huasteca nor Maya. Dupratz 
says the substantives in the noble language were 
declined as in Latin. There is in Maya asort of 


declension, a vocative, a plural, an indefinite and | 


a definite termination. The plural ending in 
both Huasteca and Maya is ob. Many Natchez 
words end in op. In the degeneration of lan- 
guage, it is quite common for plurals to be used 
as singulars ; perhaps this is the case here. 
If this analysis of language and traditions 
roves the Natchez a Maya colony, the interest- 
ing questions arise, what influence did they ex- 
ert on the early semi-civilization of the Missis- 
sippi valley ? were there other tribes of like de- 
scent among their neighbors? and is that great 
“ Empire of the Natchez” which looms up, vast 
and dim, in the ancient traditions of all the Gulf 
tribes, and which such a careful Ethnologist as 
Theodor Waitz (Anthropologie der Naturvilker, 
Th. iii., s. 218) is inclined to accept as a histo- 
rical truth, a reminiscence of actual fact, or but 
one of those dreams of former greatness which 
perishing nationalities ever delight to frame ? 


V.—GEMS FROM THE DIADEM OF MAS.- 
SACHUSETTS. 


J.—Her REFUSAL TO FURNISH HER QuoTA OF 
Minit1a, IN THE WAR witH GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Governor Strong to the Justices of her Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court.] 


Boston, August 1, 1812. 
The Honourable the Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Having laid before the Council of this State a 
letter from the Secretary of War, of the 12th of 
June last,* and letters dated June 22nd} and 


* The following is a copy of the letter here referred to : 


“War DEPARTMENT, June 12, 1812. 
** Sm: 

*- IT am directed by the President to requestyour Excellency to 
“order into the service of the United States, on the requisition 
**of Major General Dearborn, such part of the quota of mili- 
“tia from the State of Massachusetts, detached conformably 
“*to the Act of April 10th, 1812, as he may deem necessary for 

* the defence of the sea-coast. 
** T have the honor to be, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
““W. Eustis. 
** His Excellency Caleb Strong, 
“Governor of Massachusetts.” 


+ The following is a copy of the letter here referred to : 


July 15th,* which I received from Major Gen- 
eral Dearborn, and also a letter which I have 
received from the Secretary of War, of July 21, 
1812,+ requesting their advice what measures, 
|ought to be adopted in consequence of the re- 
| quisition expressed in the said letters : the Council 
| thereupon advised that, as upon important ques- 
| tions of law and upon solemn occasions the Gov- 
|ernor and Council have authority by the Consti- 





— ~~ 


‘*Heap Quarters, Boston, June 22d, 1812. 
“Sir: 

“I have received instructions from the President of the 
“United States to call on your Excellency for such part of the 
‘quota of militia from the State of Massachusetts, detached 
** conformably to the Act of Congress of April 10h, 1812, asl 
‘*may deem necessary for the defence of the sea-coast; and! 
** now have the honor of requesting your Excellency to order 
‘fourteen companies of artillery and twenty-seven companies 
‘of infantry into the service of the United States, for the de- 
“fence of the ports and harbors in this State and the harbor of 
** Newport. 

**The companies are intended for the following ports and 
* harbors, viz.: Passamaquoddy, one company of artillery and 
** four companies of infantry, with a full complement of offi- 
“cers, to be commanded by a Major; Marblehead, Salem, 
“Cape Ann, and Newburyport, two companies of artillery and 
“*two companies of infantry ; Boston, four companies of artil- 
“‘lery and eight companies of infantry, with one Lieutenant- 
* Colonel and one Major; and eight companies of infantry for 

‘the defence of Rhode Island, 

** Having received official information that War has been 
‘declared by Congress against Great Britain, your Excellency 
“will perceive the expediency of giving facility to such 
‘* measures as the crisis demands; and, as the defence of the 
**sea-coast of New England is, at present, confided to my di- 
“rection, I shall, with confidence, rely on all the aid and sup- 
‘* port that the respective Governors can afford, and more es- 
“pecially on that of the Governor of the important State of 
** Massachuset’s ; and I shall, at all times, receive with the 
“greatest pleasure, apy advice or information that your 
* Excellency may be pleased to communicate. 

“ With respectful consideration, 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
**H. DEARBORN. 
“* His Excellency Caleb Strong, 
** Governor of Massachusetts. 

** Omitted in the above—Machias, one company of artillery ; 
** Penobscot, one company of artillery and two companies of 
“infantry, to be commanded by a Major; Wiscasset and Da- 
** mariscotta, two companies of artillery, one each ; Kennebunk, 
**one company of artillery ; Portland, two companies of artil- 
““lery and three companies of infantry, to be commanded by a 
“ Major.” 


* We have not found a copy of this letter in any of the col- 
lections of papers of that period, and are, therefore, unable t 
lay it before our readers.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 


+ The following is a copy of the letter here referred to: 


“War DEPARTMENT, July 21, 1812. 
“ Sir: 

** By information received from Major General Dearborn, it 
“appears that the detachments from the militia of Massachu- 
** setts, for the defence of the maritime frontier, required by 
“him under the authority of the President, by virtue of the 
| ** Act of the tenth of April, 1812, have not marched to the sev- 
| ‘eral stations assigned to them. 

‘*Tnasmuch as longer delay may be followed with distress to 
“*a certain portion of our fellow citizens, and with injurious 
* consequences to our country, I am commanded by the Presl- 
“dent to inform your Excellency that this arrangement of the 
“ militia was preparatory to the march of the regular troops to 
“*the Northern frontier. The exigencies of the service have 
“required. and orders have accordingly been given to Major 
“General Dearborn. to move the regular troops to that front 
“ier, leaving a sufficient number to man the guns in the gar- 
“isons on theseaboard. The execution of this order increases, 
‘*as your Excellency cannot fail to observe, the necessity of 
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tution to require the opinions of the Justices of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, it is advisable to 
request the opinion of the Justices of that Court 
on the following questions, to wit: 

1. Whether the Commanders-in-chief of the 
militia of the several States have a right to de- 
termine whether any of the exigencies contem- 
plated by the Constitution jof the United States 
exist, so as to require them to place the militia, 
or any part of it, in the service of the United 
States, at the request of the President, to be com- 
manded by him, pursuant to Acts of Congress. 

2. Whether, when either of the exigencies 
exist authorizing the employing of the militia 
in the service of the United States, the militia 
thus employed can be lawfully commanded by 
any officers but of the militia, except by the 
President of the United States. 

In conformity with the above advice of Coun- 
cil, I request you, Gentlemen, to state to me 
your opinions on the questions above mentioned, 
as soon as conveniently may be. ‘The Secretary 
will deliver you, herewith, the letters above 
mentioned. 

I am, Gentlemen, with great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
CALEB STRONG. 


[The Reply of the Justices.| 


To his Excellency the Governor and the Honor- 
able Council of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts : 


The undersigned, Justices of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, have considered the several ques- 
tions proposed by your Excellency and Honours 
for their opinion. 

By the Constitution of this State, the authority 
of commanding the militia of the Commonwealth 
is vested exclusively in the Governor, who has 


all the powers incident to the office of Com- | 


mander-in-chief, and is to exercise them person- 
ally, or by subordinate officers under his com 
mand, agreeably to the Rules and Regulations 
of the Constitution and the Laws of the land. 
While the Governor of the Commonwealth 
remained in the exercise of these powers, the 
Federal Constitution was ratified, by which was 


“hastening the detached militia to their several posts, as as- 
“signed by General Dearborn, in which case they will, of 
“course, be considered in the actual service and pay of the 
“United States. 

‘*The danger of invasion, which existed at the time of issu 
“ing the order of the President, increases; and I am specially 
“directed by the President, to urge the consideration to your 
“Excellency, as requiring the necessary order to be given for 
“ the immediate march of the several detachments specified by 
“ General Dearborn, to their respective posts. 

“ T have the honor to be, 
“* Your obedient servant, 
‘““W, Eustis. 
“ His Excellency Caleb Strong, 
** Governor of Massachusetts.” 
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vested in the Congress a power to provide for 
calling forth the militia, to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions, and to provide for governing such part 


lof them as may be employed in the service of 


the United States, reserving to the States re- 
spectively the appointment of the officers. The 
Federal Constitution further provides, that the 
President shall be Commander-in-chief of the 
army of the United States and of the militia of 


|the several States when called into the actual 


service of the United States. 
On the construction of tlhe Federal and State 


| Constitutions must depend the answers to the 


several questions proposed. 
As the militia of the several States may be 


| employed in the service of the United States for 


the three specific purposes of executing the Laws 
of the Union, of suppressing insurrections, and 
of repelling invasions, the opinion of the Judges 
is requested, whether the Commanders-in-chief 
of the militia of the several States have a right 
to determine whether any of the exigencies 
aforesaid exist, so as to require them to place 
the militia, or any part of it, in the service of 


'the United States, at the request of the Presi- 
| dent, to be commanded by him, pursuant to Acts 
| of Congress. 


It is the opinion of the undersigned, that this 


\right is vested in the Commanders-in-chief of 


the militia of the several States. . 

The Federal Constitution provides, that when 
either of these exigencies exist, the militia may 
be employed, pursuant to some Act of Congress, 
in the service of the United States; but no 
power is given, either to the President or to 


| Congress, to determine that either of the said 


exigencies does in fact exist. As this power is 


| not delegated to the United States by the Federal 
| Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States, it 


is reserved to the States respectively ; and, from 
the nature of the power, it must be exercised by 
tnose with whom the States have respectively 
entrusted the chief command of the militia. 

It is the duty of these Commanders to execute 
this important trust agreeably to the Laws of 
their several States respectively, without refer- 


| ence to the Laws or officers of the United States, 


in all cases, except those specially provided for 
in the Federal Constitution. They must there- 
fore determine when either of the special cases 
exist, obliging them to relinquish the execution 
of this trust and to render themselves and the 
militia subject to the command of the Presi- 
dent. 

A different construction, giving to Congress 
the right to determine when those special cases 
exist, authorizing them to call forth the whole 
of the militia, and taking them from the Com- 
manders-in-chief of the several States and sub- 
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jecting them to the command of the President, 
would place all the miiitia in effect at the will 
of the Congress and produce a military consoli- 
dation of the States, without any Constitutional 
remedy, against the intentions of the People, 
when ratifying the Federal Constitution. 
deed, since the passing of the Act of Congress, of 
February 28th, 1795, vesting in the President 
the power of calling forth the militia when the 
exigencies mentioned in the Constitution shall 
exist, if the President has the power of deter- 
mining when those exigencies exist, the militia 
of the several States is in fact at his command 
and subject to his controul. 

No inconveniences can reasonably be presumed 


to result from the construction which vests in the | 


Commanders-in-chief of the militia in the several 
States the right of determining when the exigen- 
cies exist, obliging them to place the militia in 
the service of the United States. These exigen- 
cies are of such a nature, that the existence of 
them can be easily ascertained by, or made known 
to, the Comimanders-in-chief of the militia; and 
when ascertained, the public interest will induce 
a prompt obedience to the Acts of Congress. 
Another question proposed to the considera- 


tion of the Justices is, whether, when either of | 
the employing | 


of the militia in the service of the United States, 


the exigencies exist, authorizing 


the militia thus employed can be lawfully com- | 


manded by any officer but of the militia, except 
by the President of the United States. 

The Federal Constitution declares that the 
President shall be the Commander-in-chief of 
the army of the United States. 
doubtedly exercise this commiaud by officers of 
the army of the United States, by him commis- 
sioned according to law. ‘The President is also 


deciared to be the Commander-in-chief of the | 


militia of the several States, when called into 
the actual service of the United States. The 
officers of the militia are to be appointed by the 


States ; and the President may exercise his com- | 


mand of the militia, by the officers of the militia 


duly appointed. 


army of the United States to command the 
militia or authorizing any cflicer of the militia 
to command the army of the United States. The 
Congress may provide laws fur the government 
of the militia, when in actual service; but to 
extend this power to the placing of them under 
the command of an officer, not of the militia, ex- 


cept the President, would render nugatory the | 


provision that the militia are tu have officers ap- 
pointed by the States. 

The union of the militia in the actual service 
of the United States with the troops of the United 
States, so as to form one army, seems to be a case 
not provided for or contemplated in the Constitu- 


In- 


lie may un- | 


But we know of no Constitu- | 
tional provision, authorizing any officer of the | 
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|tion. It is therefore not within our department 
|to determine on whom the command would de. 
|volve on such an emergency, in the absence of 
|the President. Whether one officer, either of 
| the militia or of the army of the United States, 
to be settled according to military rank, should 
command the whole; whether the Corps iust 
be commanded by their respective officers acting 
in concert, as allied forces ; or what. other expe- 
dient should be adopted, are questions to be an- 
swered by others. 

The undersigned regret that the distance of 
| the other Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court 
|renders it impracticable to obtain their opinions 
| seasonably upon the questions submitted. 
Turop. Parsons, 
SAMUEL SEWALL, 
Isaac ParkER.* 


VI—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS IN 
AMERICA.—ContTINvED FROM VOLUME X., 
SuPpPLEMENT, Pace 45. 


“Simultaneously with the Stege of Detroit, 
“was issued the Obstructions to the Navigation 
“of Hudson's River, by E. M. RutrENBER.t 

“ Most of the papers were gathered from the 
“collection of documents preserved at Washing- 
“ton’s Head Quarters at Newburgh. Mr. R’s 
‘time did not permit of his making this work 
“quite so full as was desirable, and the Notes 
“were added by the Publisher. The scanty 
“ facts in the romantic sketch of Bernard Romans, 
\“of whom next to nothing was known among 
|“ writers, were gathered by a very widely ex- 
“tended correspondence. 

“ Mr. SAMUEL H. Parsons, whose ancestor was 
|“in command of that Department, in the time of 
“the Revolution, made a liberal subscription to 
“carry the work through the press, and to him it 
|“ was dedicated, after the manner of the olden 





* On the fifth of August, 18]2, ‘the Governor communicated 
this opinion—which, from that day to this, has continued a 
part of the Law of the Commonwealth, and may be found in 

| her published Reports (viii., 549-554)—to the Secretary of 
| War, as the reason for his refusal to comply with the Presi 
dent's requisition for troops. closing his communication with 
the following words: ‘1 am fully disposed to afford all the aid 
| ** te the measures of the National Government which the Con- 
‘stitution requires of me; but I presume it will not be ex- 
** pected or desired that 1 shall fail in the duty which I owe to 

‘the people of this State, who have coufided their interests to 
| **my care.” The letter, entire, may be found in the American 
Staie Papers, Military Affairs, i,, 323.—Ep. Hist. Maa, 

+ Obstructions to the Navigation of Hudson’s River, em- 
bracing the Minutes of the Secret Committee appointed by the 
Provincial Convention of New York, July 16, 1776, and other 
documents relating to the subject, together with papers relat- 
| ing to the beacons. By E. M. Ruttenber. Maps and Wood 

Cats. Albany, 1860. 

It is uoiform in size and style with the preceding volumes; 
and embraces seven pages of preliminary matter and two hun- 
dred and ten pages of text; and was carefully illustrated.—Ep. 

| Hist. Maa. 
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“time; except that in these Dedications the 
“incense was tempered to suit a more fastidious 
“public. Although the subscriptions were now 
“nearly eighty copies, but five of the ten large 
“paper copies were called for, of which two 
“were made by a bookseller. I will here men- 
“tion that throughout this enterprise no one 
“took more interest in it than the late Command- 
“er Ropert 'TowNsEND, whose name, with those 
“of his four brothers, appear in all the subscrip- 
“tion tables published at the end of the volumes. 
“This work was peculiarly interesting to them, 
“as their ancestor, Peter ‘Townsend, forged the 
“chain that was stretched across the river. 

“Mr. WrytHror SarGeEnt, who had published 
“a volume of the Loyalist poetry of the Revolu- 


“tion, offered a collection of the Loyal Verses of 


“ Stansbury and Odell, which, with the introduc- 
“tion and notes that accompanied the text, con- 
“stituted a volume which some competent critics 
“regard as the most valuable one in the 
“ series. * 

“The subscriptions to this work were so near 
“the whole number printed, that a Patron was 
“not sought for it. Besides the four regular 


“subscribers to the large paper copies, which 
“consisted of Messrs. James Lenox (the first 
“large-paper subscriber), J. Carson Brevoort, 
“Joun Carter Brown and Wm. Menzies, the 


“author took a copy—in all five. 

“At Newburgh I found an original Orderly 
“Book of Burgoyne’s campaign, which was one 
“of the trophies of the capture. Although 
“the manuscript was deficient of two or three 
“leaves, it was thought to be an inviting sub- 
“ject, and forms the seventh volume in the 
“series.| It was ably edited by Dr. O’CaL- 
“LAGHAN. In searching out the personal his- 
“tory of the officers mentioned in the text, many 
“facts were obtained which were here published 
“for the first time, procured by distant corre- 
“spondence. It was a source of keen disap- 
“pointment that no more could be obtained 
“relating to General Frazer. A letter addressed 
“to a relative in Canada, was answered by 
“another kinsman in Van Dieman’s Land, that 
“the family papers had been destroyed by fire, 
“and no facts remained in possession of his de- 


* The Loyal Verses of Joseph Stansbury and Doctor 
Spstien Odell : relating to the American Kevvlution. Now 

rst edited by Winthrop Sargent. Albany, 1860. 

It embraces one hundred and ninety-nine pages without any 
preliminary paging ; and exactly uniform with the volumes 
previously issued.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 

t Orderly Book of Lirut.-Gen. John Burgoyne, from his 
Entry into the State of New York, until hts surrender at 
Saratoga, 16th Oct., 1777. From the original manuscript 
deposited at Washington’s Headquarters, Newburgh, N. Y. 
oy by E. B. O'Callaghan, M.D. Mapsand Plates. Albany, 


It embraces ten pages of preliminary matter and two hun- 
dred and twenty-one of text ; and it was carefully illustrated.— 
Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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“scendants. The subscription to this volume was 
“Jess than the preceding, and Mr. Ropert Town- 
“senp became its Patron. A more permanent 
“demand was expected for the work, aud a larger 
“edition was priuted than of any of the previous 
“volumes in the series. It was the fourth 
“volume issued during the year 1860. 

“The eighth velame in the series was a col- 
“lection of Voyages up and down the Mississippi, 
“made by several Jesuit Missionaries in the 
“seventeenth century.* It was furnished by Mr. 
“ Joun GILMARY Sua, whose researches in this 
department of American history are so well 
“and favorably known. It was unaccompanied 

by any engravings, but met with a ready pa- 

tronage. 

“ Volumes IX. and X., and the last in the series, 
“consisted of the L’receedings of the Commis- 
“ stoners of Indiun Affairs, appointed by Law for 
“the Hutinguishiment of Indian Titles in the State 
“of New York. ‘the original manuscript had 
“lain a quarter of a century in the library of 
“the Albany Institute, to which it was presented 
“ by adeseendant of PlierrE VAN CoRTLANDT, one 
“ of the last set of Commissiuners. It was edited 
“with the customary ability and diligence of 
“Doctor Hoven, and is accompanied by three 
“useful maps. It has not yet attracted the at- 
“tention it deserves, when it is considered that 
“itis the only history of the manner in which 
“the preseut titles were obtaiued to nearly 
“the whole of the territory of the Six Na- 
“ tions. 

«“ This series attracte‘l but little attention until 
“the fall of 1864, when the sale of Mr. Fowe’s 
“library took place in Boston, at which they 
“sold at prices ranging from thirty to sixty-five 
“dollars a volume. ‘The few remaining volumes 
“were immediately bought up at original prices, 
“and soon after the price of sets rose to four hun- 
“dred dollars. Singie volumes were sought for 
“to complete sets at almost incredible prices. 
“Itis said that hundred and twenty-five 
«“ dollars was oifered in New York for one volume 
“wanted to make a set complete. No more than 
“ten large paper copies were printed, and it is 
“thought that not more than six or seven com- 
“plete sets of large paper exist.” 


“ 


one 


* Early Voyage ¥ up and down the Mississippi, by Cav- 
alier, St. Cosme, Le Sueur, Gravier, Guignas. With an 
Introduction, Notes and an Index, By Johu Gilwary Shea, 
Albany 161. 

It formei a handsome 


volume of a hundre.l and ninety-one 
pages.—Epb. Hist. Maa. 


t ‘Proceedings of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, 
appointed by Law forthe Extingwshment of Indian Titles 
in the State of New Yorke Published trom the original 
manuscript in the Library of the Albany lustetute. with «n 
introduction and notes by Franklin B. Hough, Member of the 
Albany Institute. 2 vols, 

The two volumes were paged continuously, making together, 
five hundred and one pages.—Ep. Hist. Mag, 
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VIL—THE FIRST DAILY NEWSPAPER IN 
THE WEST, AND THE FIRST TELE- 
GRAPH LINE BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC 
AND THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


The close of 1866 marks the completion 


of the fortieth year since the commencement | 


of the first datly newspaper established be- 
tween Albany and the Pacific Ocean, and the 
twentieth year since the Telegraph was first con- 
structed across the Alleghany Mountains, be- 
tween the sea-board cities and the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Such events—the pioneers of the vast exten- 


sions and improvements in both departments of | 
modern progress—form epochs in the history of | 
And yet, where is the book, even | 


our Continent. 
among works professedly chronicling remarka- 
ble events in history and statistics, wherein 
either of these important facts are mentioned ? 
Hence, it is particularly desirable that such facts 
should be stated in the American Historica. 
MaGazing, as hints for persons who may here- 
after write about the progress of the world in 
the Nineteenth Century. 
I.-THE FIRST DAILY JOURNAL OF THE INTERIOR 
The Publisher and Editor of the first Western 
“ daily ” met with some friends in New York on 
the twenty-sixth of October, to “ compare notes” 
at the close of the fortieth year since they thus 
ioneered the way of Western daily Journalism. 
"he circumstances were thus brie fly stated, edi- 
t orially, in the New York Hvening Post : 


« THE FIRST DAILY JOURNAL WEST OF 


“newspaper established between Albany and the 


« Pacific Ocean—a journal yet existing though | 


“partly changed in name—the Rochester Daily 
“ Advertiser, now knownas the Union and Adver- 
“ tiser. 

“The issue of this daily newspaper marked an 
“ era in the history of the Western press, 


“the impulse of the canal system—the lowly vil- 


“ with a degree of vigor at that time unequaled, 


“The Erie ec: inal—complete «d only the previous | 
“year, though fortwo or three years partly in | 


“ope ration—quickly developed the water-power, 
“in milling operations, which has 
Rochester celebrated as the source of *Gene- 


“see Flour” Entering early and largely into. the | 


“ forwarding business, the Rochester people for | 
“ many years controlled the greatest portion of | 
« the vessels engaged in the canal trade, and ex 

“erted a strong influence on all questions con- 
“ cerning internal improvements. The advance 


ALBANY. | 


«“ This 26th of October, 1866, completes the for- | 
“ tieth year since the beginning of the first daily | 


Roch- | 
“ester was one of the places which earliest felt | 
| tic cities and the Mississippi Valley—the first 
“lage sprang into city dimensions and prosperity | 





rendered | 


“of Rochester in some other respects was scarce- 
“ly less remarkable, though the growth of Chi- 
“cago and other places soon after threw it com- 
“ paratively in the shade. 

“Noticing the establishment of the Daily 
“ Advertiser, the Hvening Post of October 31, 
“1826, said— Nothing can show, in a more 
“«striking point of view, the rapid increase of 
“our population and internal commerce, than 
“<the fact that Rochester, which within a few 
“years was a wilderness, is now enabled, by the 


| “*number of its inhabitants and the activity of 


“its trade, to support a daily paper” ‘When I 
“¢ saw your place in 1810, without a house,’ said 
“ DeWitt Clinton, writing to a friend in Rochester, 
“«who would have thought that in 1826 it would 
“« have been the scene of such a change ?’ 

“In nothing is ‘change’ more remarkable 
“than in the history of the press, since the 
“ Rochester Daily Advertiser was established, 
“In 1826 the aggregate circulation of all the 
“daily newspapers in America scarcely equaled 
“the quantity of printed matter (considering the 
“increased size of newspapers) now struck eff in 
“three hours by one of Hoe’s ten-cylinder presses 
“in some of the New York printing offices. 

“ The original publisher of the Rochester Daily 
“ Advertiser was Luther Tucker, and the editor 
“ Henry O’ Rielly. The former is now, as he has 
“been for thirty years, editor of the Cultivator 
“and Country Gentleman; the latter has been 
“connected with the telegraph system since its 
“commencement. Before t taking charge of the 
“ Cultivator, on the death of Judge Buel, its 
“ founder, Mr. Tucker had established the Gene- 
“ see Farmer, which was the pioneer of the agri- 
“cultural press in the West—remarkable as the 
“first paper that popularized farming discus- 
“sions: many of its contributors have since made- 
“enduring marks in agricultural literature.” 

II.-THE ORIGIN OF 

The editorial pioneer of the Western daily 
press in 1826, Henry O’ Rielly, was, twenty years 
later, in 1846, the pioneer telegrapher in estab- 
lishing lightning intercourse between the Atlan- 


THE TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


Telegraph Line across the Alleghany Mountains 
having been put in successful public operation by 
him in December of that year. 

This lightning line, called the Atlantic and 
Ohio Telegraph, was but the first section of the 
great range known afterwards as the “ Atlantic, 
“Lake and Mississippi Telegraph,” or the “first 
“ division of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph,” 
jas Mr. O’Rielly styled the range of eight 
thousand miles, w hereby he first electrically con- 
| nected the different sections of the United States 
—which was the first great Telegraph range, 
not only in America, but in the world. 


‘ 





1867.) 


Wonderful asthe Ocean Telegraph is, it is a 
‘curious fact, illustrative of the defective traveling 
and postal facilities in 1846°(at which time rail- 
roads had not reached even the Alleghany Mount- 
ains), that the sub-oceanic connection between the 
Old and New Worldjdoes not annihilate as much | 
time between America and Europe as O’Rielly’s | 
first Telegraph Line annihilated in the corre-| 
spondence between the Mississippi River and the 
sea-board cities. 

In those days, when stage-coaches did on that | 
route what railroads now do so much more rap- 
idly, it took longer time generally to convey let- 
ters and papers between New York and St. Louis | 
than the Ocean steamers take for their voyages 
between New York and England. When the 
Telegraph first reached St. Louis, for instance, | 
the “bad traveling” occupied about thirty days 
in taking letters and bringing answers between | 
those great commercial cities. 

The importance of the enterprise, communi- | 
cated at such an early period of Telegraphing, | 
and amid difficulties of most extraordinary char- | 
acter, may render interesting the following ex-| 
tracts from the address, whereby Mr. O’Rielly | 
announces the completion of the line across the 
mountains to Pittsburgh—the line was extended, | 
via Cincinnati and Louisville, to St. Louis within | 
a year thereafter: 

“ATLANTIC, LAKE AND MISSISSIPPI TELEGRAPH 
“ LINE. 
“ Section constructed across the Alleghanies. | 


“%* * * The construction of the telegraph line | 
“between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh has fully | 
“realized the ‘ belief’ expressed by mein a card | 
“published last month—-that ‘ the whole route, | 
“+ from the sea-board line to the Ohio, would be 
“* completed by the lst of January” The work 
“ts already done. The‘iron cord’ from Phila- 
“delphia was connected with the register of the | 
“ Pittsburgh telegraphery on the 26th of Decem- | 
“ber ;and the Atlantic and Ohio line—the first 
“section of the great central telegraph between 
“the Atlantic, the lakes, and the Mississippi—is | 
“now ready for operation on the first of January ; | 
“ thenceforward connecting Pittsburgh with East- 
“ern cities by iron links and lightning messen- | 
“vers, annihilating barriers which the Alle- 
“ghany Mountains have hitherto interposed | 
“against speedy correspondence between the | 
“Qhio river and the Atlantic sea-board. 

“The satisfaction with which friends in Penn- | 
“sylvania and New York will hail this result, | 
“a result accomplished ‘in defiance of winter | 
“‘*storms upon the mountains,’ 


| 





shall not be| 
“marred by any lengthy allusion now to ‘ other | 


| 
“ese 


obstacles’ which will soon find proper judg- | 
“ment beneath the public sentiment and the ju- 
“dicial tribunals of the land. I will only add, 
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“that if the faith and honor and justice which 
“ should characterize the telegraph enterprise, in 
“ its aspirations for public confidence, are out- 
“raged or assailed in the contest about ‘ other 
“¢obstacles, it will not be the fault of those 
“ men who generously combined their means and 
“energies to sustain me in constructing this and 


“other sections of the ‘ Atlantic, Lake, and Mis- 
“¢sissippi line” a line which will be completed 
“by my associates as certainly as the Mississippi 
“runs Westward of Chicago and Cincinnati. 
“ Henry O’RIELLY. 
“ Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Office, 
“ Pittsburgh, Dec. 28, 1846.” 

The papers through the Union published the 
following, as “ the first despatches sent by light- 
“ning across the Alleghany Mountains: 

“Heap Quarters, Pennsylvania Militia, 
“ Pittsburgh, Dec. 29, 1846—3 p. m. } 
« To the PrestDENT of the United States: 

“The compliments of Adjutant-General Bow- 
“man to His Excellency James K. Polk, Presi- 
“dent of the United States. The Second Penn- 
“sylvania Regiment will be organized and ready 
“to leave this pluce by the Sixth of January. 
“The weather is mild, and the river in good 
“order. Through the politeness of Henry 
“O’Rielly, I have had the honor conferred on 
“me of making the first communication by Tele- 
“graph west of the Alleghany Mountains, to the 
“ President of the United States, over the Atlan- 
“ tic and Ohio Telegraph Line. 

“G. W. Bowman, Adjutant-General.” 

As soon as the above had been forwarded, 
the editors of Pittsburgh sent their compliments 
to that ornament of their profession, J. R. 
Chandler, Esq.,* as follows : 


“¢To JosepH R. CHANDLER, 
“¢ Patriarch of the Philadelphia Press: 


“¢The Press of Pittsburgh sends compliments 
““by lightning to the Press of Philadelphia, 
“¢ this Twenty-ninth of December, in the year of 
“our Lord, Eighteen Hundred and Forty-six.’ ” 


The extension of the Telegraph, Westward, 
would have been made still more rapidly, had 
not Mr. O’Rielly been induced to leave his West- 
ern lines temporarily, in order to aid the Morse 
Patentees in completing the short line which 
they (or their Magnetic Telegraph Company 
undertook to construct between Baltimore an 

New York—(the short line from Washington to 
Baltimore having been previously built by the 
Government as an experiment, to show that the 
Telegraph would actually work thirty-six miles !) 


* Then Editor of the United States Gazette, and afterwards 
Am: rican Minister at Naples. 
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Such were the difficulties of various kinds con- 
nected with the establishment of the first tele- 
graph line between Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
at that early day in telegraphing, that that sec- 
tion of about one hundred miles, which he turned 
from his Western lines to construct, when the 
Morse Patentees cuuld not raise money to do so, 
cost him more time than it afterwards took him 
to construct and organize any one thousand 
miles out of the several thousand miles of 
Telegraph with which he afterwards connected 
all sections of the United States, before the crea- 
tion of States on the Pacific Coast. 

We merely refer briefly to the Telegraph sys- 
tem in thisnumber of the HistortcaL MaGazInE; 
intending to notice the subject more fully when 
we shall speak of the large collection of Telegraph 
Documents in the Library of the New York His- 
torical Society--Mr. O’Rielly having presented 
to the Society one hundred volumes, forty 
printed and sixty in manuscript, concerning Tel- 
egraphing generally, but particularly concerning 
the range of lines by which he first telegraphic- 
ally connected the diferent sections of the Uni- 
ted States—from the Documents in which collec- 
tion the foregoing matters are mostly taken. 


VIIIL—NARVAFZ AND FLORIDA. 


(For the followimy eariy and curious ducument, appertaining 
to the history of the Southern states of the Union, dating prob- 
ably about the year 1526, we are indebted to an American who 
spent several years in Spain, and by royal permission had ac- 
cess to its archives.—Ep. Hist. Maa.) 


PROCLAMATION TO, AND REQUIREMENT TO BE 

MADE OF, THE INHABITANTS OF THE COUNTRIES 

‘AND PROVINCES THAT THERE ARE FROM Rio 
DE PALMAS TO THE CAPE OF FLORIDA. 


In behalf of the Catholic Casarean Majesty of 
Don Carlos, King of the Romans and Emperor 
ever Augustus, and Dojfia Juana his mother, 
Sovereigns of Leon and Castilla, Defenders of 
the Church, ever victors never vanquished, and 
rulers of barbarous nations, I, Panfilo de Narvaez, 
his serva..t, messenger and captain, notify and 
cause you to know in the best manner I can, 
that God our Lord, one and eternal, created the 
heaven and the earth, and one man and one 
woman of whom,we and you and all men in the 
world have come, are descendants and the gen- 
eration, as well will those be who shall come 
after us: but because of the infinity of offsprin 
that followed in the five thousand years oa 
more since the world was created, it has become 
necessary that some men should go in one direc- 
tion and others in another, dividing into many 
Kingdoms and Provinces, since in a single one 
they could not be subsisted nor kept. 

An these nations God our Lord gave in charge 
to one person, called Saint Peter, that he might 
bee 
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be Master and Superior over mankind, to be 
obeyed and be head of all the human race, 
wheresoever they miglit live and be, of whatever 
law, sect or belief, giving him the whole world 
for his kingdom, lordship and jurisdiction. 

And He commanded him to place his seat in 
Rome, as a point most suited whence to rule the 
world; so he likewise permitted him to have 
and place his seat on any part of the earth to 
judge and govern all people, Christians, Moors, 
Jews, Gentiles and of whatever creed beside 
they might be: him they call Papa, which 
means alesleshie, greatest father and preserver, 
since he is father and governor of all men. 

This Saint Peter was obeyed and taken for 
King, Lord and Superior of the Universe by those 
who lived at that time, and so likewise have all 
the rest been held who to the Pontificate were 
afterward elected; and thus has it continued 
until now, and will continue to the end of 
things. 

One of the Popes who succeeded him, to that 
seat and dignity of which I spake, as Lord of the 
world, made a gift of these islands and main of 
the Ocean Sea, to the said Emperor and Queen 
and their successors, our Lords, in these king- 
doms, with all that is in them, as is contained in 
certain writings that thereupon took place, 
which may be seen if you desire. Thus are 
their Highnesses King and Queen of these islands 
and continent by virtue of said gift; and as Sove- 
reigns and Masters, some other islands, and 
nearly all where they have been proclaimed, 
have received their Majesties, obeyed and served, 
and do serve them as subjects should, with good 
will and no resistance, and immediately without 
delay, directly as they were informed, obeying 
the religious men whom their Highnesses sent 
to preach to them and teach our Holy Faith, of 
their entire free will and pleasure, without re- 
ward or condition whatsoever, becoming Chris- 
tians which they are; and their Highnesses 
received them joyfully and benignly, ordering 
them to be treated as their subjects and vassals 
were, and you are held and obliged to act like- 
wise. 

Wherefore, as best can, I entreat and require 
you to understand this well that I have told 
you, taking the time for it that is just you 
should to comprehend and reflect, and that you 
recognize the Church as Mistress and Superior of 
the universe, and the High Pontiff, called Papa, 
in its name, the Queen and King, our masters, in 
their place as Lords, Superiors and Sovereigns of 
these islands and the main by virtue of said 
gift, and you consent and give opportunity that 
these fathers and religious men, declare and 
preach to you as stated: if you shall do so you 
will do well in what you are held and obliged; 
and their Majesties, and I, in their royal name, 
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will receive you with love and charity, relin-| 
quishing in freedom your women, children and 
estates without service, that with them and 
yourselves you may do with perfect liberty all 
you wish and may deem well: you shall not be 
required to become Christians, except when, in- 
formed of the truth, you desire to be converted 
to our Holy Catholic Faith, as nearly all the in- 
habitants of the other islands have done, and 
when His Highness will confer on you numerous 
privileges and instruction, with many favors. 

If you do not this, and of malice you be dila- 
tory, I declare to you, that, with the help of Our 
Lord, I will enter with force, making war upon 

ou from all directions and in every manner that 

may be able, when I will subject you to obe- 
dience to the Church and the yoke of their Maj- 
esties ; and I will take the persons of yourselves, 

our wives and your children to make slaves, 
sell, and dispose of you, as Their Majesties shall 
think fit; and I will take your goods, doing you 
all the evil and injury that I may be able, as to 
vassals who do not obey but reject their master, 
resist and deny him: and I declare to you that 
the deaths and damages that arise therefrom 
will be your fault and not that of His Majesty, 


nor mine, nor of these cavaliers who come with 
me. 


And so as I proclaim and require this, I ask of 
the Notary here that he give me a certificate ; 
and those present I beseech that they will hereof 
be the witnesses. Frco. DE Los Cosos. 


Translated from an entry made in a book entitled Traslados 
de la Florida, Capitulaciones, Asientos, * * * de Goberna- 


dores, * * * del afio 1517 hasta 1578, existing in the Archivo 
de Indias at Sevilla. 


IX.—PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
HISTORY OF NEW JERSEY. 


I. GoverRNorR WILLIAM FRANKLIN TO THE EARL 
or DARTMOUTH.* 


No. 31, [Secret and Confidential.] 


Pertu Ampoy Jan” 5, 1776. 

My Lord 

I did myself the honor to write to your Lord- 
ship on the 3° of last M° from Burlington, and to | 
enclose copies of my Speech and the Council & 
Assemblies addresses at the opening of the Ses- | 
sion of Gen' Assembly, together with sundry 
other papers. The Minutes of the Assembly not 
being yet printed I inclose the written Copy of 
them which I rec‘ daily from the Clerk during 
the Session. 

Several petitions were presented to the Assem- 
bly praying them to discourage any attempt to | 


* From the collection of Doctor Thomas Addis Emmett, of | 





New York City. 
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promote our Independency on G. Britain and 


| that they would grant the support for his Ma- 


jesty’s governm' in this Colony as usual. Their 
Resolves respecting the first your L‘ship will see 
in their Minutes of Novr 28 which are nearly 
similar to those passed in the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania on the like occasion.—It seems in- 
deed to be the general opinion of those with 
whom I conversed that the majority of people 
in both Provinces are greatly averse to an Inde- 
pendency, and if they could be ever convinced that 
their present Leaders have such intention would 
immediately unite to oppose them in every such 
attempt. 

But the danger seems to be that the design 
will be carried on by such degrees and under 
such pretences as not to be perceived by the 
people in general till too late for resistance— 
that some have such designs is too evident from 
the publications in those News Papers which 
are more immediately under the influence of the 
Jongress and their adherents, if not by the Sys- 
tem of measures which have been uniformly pur- 
sued by them. Some of these papers I inclose 
for yourLordship’s perusal. 

The Assembly granted the usual Support: of 
governm' but they evaded complying at present 
with his Majesty’s requis" to them on that sub- 
ject, communicated in my Message of the 21" 
of Nov’. The reasons they thought proper to 
give for this non-compliance are contained in 
their Message of the 6" of Decem' which being 
the day they were to be prorogued, agreeably to 
their and the Council’s request, I did not think 
it expedient to delay the Sessions longer merely 
on that account, or I should have pointed out 
the absurdity & insufficiency of those reasons. 
However I shall not fail doing it at the next 
Session, when perhaps it may be of some service, 
which there was no probability of its being at 
the last. 

By the minutes (Decemb” 5") your Lordship 
will perceive that the Assembly had it in their 
intentions to petition his Majesty again on the 
subject of the present unhappy disputes, but 
after the draught of an Address was prepared 
which would probably have passed the House, a 


| Committee of the general Congress at Philad= 


came in great haste to Burlington, desired 
admittance into the Assembly, which being 
granted, they harangued the House for about an 
hour on the subject, and perswaded them to drop 
their design. That your L‘ship may have some 
Idea of the Arguments they used on this occa- 


| sion, I have obtained a copy of the Notes taken 
| by a Gent" present, which contain the substance 


of the Speech of M: Dickinson of Philad* The 
other members of the Committee were M' Jay 
of N York and M* Will of Virginia. — I have 
not seen the Draught of the Address, but am 
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told that it contained some plan or proposals for 
an Accommodation and that it was this part 
which alarmed the Congress, and occasioned 
them to take so extraordinary a step to prevent 
it’s being sent, they being of opinion that no 
Colony ought to presume to make seperate pro- 
posals, or to take seperate measures on the pres- 
ent occasion, but to leave the whole to their 
management. 

A day or two before the end of the Session I 
received a very unexpected Attack from the 
Council. The pretence was an expression in my 
7 to their address; but as the expression 
alluded to was very far from warranting any 
such interpretation, I cannot but imagine it was 
intended merely ad populum—however if that 
was their Aim, they have been greatly disap- 
pense, for the purport and language of their 

essage is much disapproved by all ranks of 
people—even one of the Members of Assembly 
who is far from being a friend of mine speaking 
of it in the House called it “an unwarrantable, 
“ungenerous, and ungentlemanly Attack on the 
“Governor.” The truth is as I have reason to 
believe, that Three of the leading Members of 
the, Council are strongly inclined to favor the 
Measures of the Congress, and that the rest who 
were present have a leanin 
cept two or three at most, and even these think it 
necessary to their safety to observe a kind of 
trimming conduct. 


fore with the Governor who publickly and pri- 


vately avowed his disapprobation of those meas- 
ures would be likely to answer their purpose at 
such a time as the present. My situation is in- 
deed somewhat particular, and not a little diffi- 
cult, having no more than one or two among the 
principal officers of government to whom I can 
now speak confidentially on publick affairs. 
Notwithstanding the declarations of the Council 
& Assembly in their Addresses with regard to 


the perfect safety of the officers of the Crown in | 


this Province, yet in less than a fortnight after 
the Session was over, two Judges and one Justice 
of the Peace who live in three different Counties, 
have been seized by order of Committees, and 
one of them is a member of the Assembly. What 
is to be their fate I know not, but I cannot learn 
that they are even charged with having taken 
any active part against the measures of the Con- 
gress, though they have refused signing associa- 


tions, and spoke against some of their proceed- | 


ings. 

I have suspended Wm Alexander Esq: (claiming 
to be and comonly called Earl of Stirling) from 
the Council untill his Majesty’s pleasure shall be 
known—the reasons will appear in the minutes 
of privy Council now copying and which will be 
transmitted by the next packet. If his Majesty 
shall think proper to remove him, I shall then 
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the same way, ex- | 


A seeming difference there- | 


| for disarming them, &c. 


(January, 


recommend such person as I may think most 
suitable to serve the Crown in that Capacity. 
Since correspondence by letter is become so 
recarious and indeed dangerous, I obtain very 
ittle more intelligence of publick matters than 
what is to be found in the Newspapers—but I 
find it is generally believed that the Congress 
have well grounded assurance of assistance from 
France, if not from Spain; and that they are de- 
termined to apply for foreign aid if they find 
Govern' likely to employ foreign Troops ag* them. 
It is certain that they meet with little or no diffi- 
culty in getting Powder &c. from the French 
Islands; and I have reason to think it is with 
the connivance of the French Governors there. 
It is also suggested that the French Ambassador 
in England has immediate and full intelligence of 


| what passes in the privy or cabinet Council, and 
| conveys the same to some persons in London con- 


nected with America. It has likewise been inti- 
mated that a french Fleet is expected in the 
River S‘ Lawrence as early as the Season will 


|admit; and we have certain intelligence of a 


considerable body of French Troops being ar- 


| rived in the West Indies. 


Inclosed is a copy of a paper said to be wrote 
in New England and sent to all the Seaport 
Towns in N. America to persuade the people to 
suffer those Towns to be destroyed rather than 
supply the King’s Ships with provisions. 

In Sussex County in this Province there are, I 
am told, a considerable body of people called 
Tories; and it is said they have been lately fur- 
nishing themselves with Arms & ammunition, 


}and that the Committee of Safety are to meet 


next tuesday at Princeton to consult on Measures 
The provincial Congress 
here have given leave to some persons to export 
country produce, on condition of importing the 
value in Powder and other military Stores—a 
copy of one of their resolves for that purpose is 
inclosed. I have no doubt but a great quantity 


| will be smuggled into some of the harbours on 


the New Jersey shore from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May, particularly into Barnegat, Little and Great 
Egg Harbour unless prevented by the King’s Ships. 

T'wo of the New Jersey Delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress (Mess™ Kinsey & De Hart) have 
resigned their Seats on pretence of inconveniency, 


| but it is generally attributed to a of 


danger— I inclose a copy of the latters resigna- 
tion that your Lordship may have an opportunity 
of seeing what extravagent Ideas of the measures 


|of government these men endeavour to instil 


into the minds of the people. For further in- 
formation respecting the public transactions in 
this and the other Colonies, I must beg leave to 
refer your Lordship to the inclosed News Papers, 


| and to the printed Journal of the proceedings of 


the Congress sent herewith. 
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The Assembly did not think proper to make 
any further Attack on me, on account of the ex- 
tract of my letter to your Lordship printed in 
the parliamentary Register, for which they have 
given some reasons (probably not the true ones) 
in their Minutes of Nov’ 30" But I am told that 
they have obtained a copy of the whole of that 
letter, tho’ only a part was laid for parliament. 
by what means this has been done, I cannot 
learn, but I find it is suspected that it has been 
obtained by some management of Mr De Berdt, 
and that this has been one reason for the Assem- 
bly’s appointing him their Agent. I think it 
proper to give your Lordship this hint, as it is 
represented by his friends here that he has some 
share of your Lordship’s confidence and regard, 
though perhaps without any just foundation—At 
any rate, as I have no doubt but some measures 
will be, if they are not already taken to influence | 
Clerks in Office, I hope this letter will be commu- 
nicated only to his Majesty’s most confidential | 
Servants— I have the honor to be with the 
greatest respect & regard, my Lord, your Lord- 
ships most obedient aud most humble Servant 

Wa. FRANKLIN. 

Right Hon”. the Earl of Dartmouth, &e &e. 


X.—SELECTIONS FROM PORIFOLIOS IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES.—ContinvEp. 
10.— GENERAL WASHINGTON TO GOVERNOR 
GrorGE CLIN TON.* 


HEAD QuARTERS; ROBINSONS 
Sep" 26" 1780 


| them. 
| ment is not yet decided, the question being put 





Dear Sir 
I arrived here yesterday on my return 
from an interview with the French General and 
Admiral and have been witness to a scene of 
treason as shocking as it was unexpected—Gen.- | 
eral Arnold from every circumstance had entered 
into a plot for sacrificing West Point. He had | 
an interview with Major Andre the British Ad-| 
jutant General last Week at Jos; Smiths when 
the plan was concerted; by an extraordinary con- 
currence of incidents, Andre was taken on his | 
return with several papers in Arnolds hand 
writing that proved the treason. The latter un- | 
luckily got notice of it before I did—went imme. | 
diately oon the river got on board the Vulture | 
which brought up Andre and proceeded to New | 
York. 
I found the post in the most critical condition | 
and have been taking measures to give it security 


* From the original, in the Library of the New York Histor- | 
ical Society. : 
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which I hope will be to night effectual. With 
the greatest respect and regard 
I have the honor to be 
Your most ob: serve 
Go WASHINGTON. 
P.S. 
Smith is also in our 
possession and has con- 
fessed facts sufficient to 
establish his guilt. 


11.—Grorce PLATOE AND CHARLES CARROLL 
oF CARROLLTON, MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FROM 
MARYLAND, TO * 


Yorx Monday p. m. 22d June 1778. 


| GENT: 


The Instructions of the House of Delegates of 
the 18th inst we this morning received in a let- 
ter from Mr. Chase and laid them before Con- 
gress, whereupon at our earnest desire it was re- 
solved to take into immediate consideration the 
Amendments proposed by our State to the Con- 
federation, altho Congress had previously de- 
termined to take up the Amendments offered by 
the Several States in the order in which the 
States are ranged in the Confederacy, beginning 
first with New Hampshire and so on— 

This evening the 3 Amendments offered by 
Maryland were debated and 11 States out of the 
12 present rejected the Amendments to the 4th 
and 8th Articles, so that our State only voted for 
The fate of the most important Amend- 


off by adjournment till to-morrow morning, when 
it will probably be rejected by a majority of 
eight States out of twelve— 

A Confederation at this critical juncture ap- 
pears to Congress of such momentous consequence 
that I am satisfied a great majority are re- 
solved to reject the Amendments from every State, 
not so much from an opinion that al/ the Amend- 
ments are improper, as from the conviction that 
if any should he adopted, no Confederation will 
take place, at least for some months, perhaps 
years, and in that case many apprehend none 
will ever be entered into by all of the present 
United States—The distractions probably con- 
sequent on such an event and the many dangers 
and evils which may arise from partial Confed- 
eraties (which you may more easily paint to 
yourselves than we can express) have determined 
some States to accept the present Confederation 
altho’ founded on principles not altogether con- 
sistent, in their opinion, with justice and sound 
policy—Forif any Amendments should be adopted, 
it will then be necessary to send the Confedera- 
tion back to those States whose Legislatures have 


* From the Collection of M. M. Jones, Esq., of Utica, N. Y. 
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empowered their Delegates to sign and ratify it | 


in its present form ; for instance to New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Virginia and North Carolina, | 
the Delegates of which States are positively in- | 
structed to ratify the Confederation as it now 
stands, and some of them are directed to admit | 
of no alterations, even litterary ones, such as 
would not affect the true spirit and meaning of any | 
Article, but only serve to elucidate that meaning 
and spirit by removing all ambiguity and doubt— 

In debating our second Amendment, viz to the | 
8th Article it was admitted on all sides to be the | 
true meaning and intention of that Article that 
all lands, not only those already granted to, or | 
surveyed for any. person, but all lands hereafter 
to be granted to, or surveyed for any person, should | 
be subjected to valuation, and considered as a 
part of the whole wealth of the State in which 
they lie—It was contended by several members 
that the meaning of the 8th Article is clearly ex- 
pressed, but confessed by some to be dark and | 
ambiguous, who nevertheless voted against the | 
Amendment, for the reasons we have already 
assigned. 

The amendment to the 4th Article was consid- | 
ered by every State, Maryland excepted, as un- 
important; the Article not being liable, in the 
opinion of any other State, to the objection made | 
and consequences, as apprehended by Maryland— | 

23d P.M. 

Our third Amendment has just been rejected 
by a majority of one State; the division was as 
follows 
Against the Amend’. 

N. Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

N. York divided 

N. Carolina absent 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Virginia 

Inclosed you have acopy of Gen. Washington’s | 
letter received this morning—We are with great 
respect 

Gent, Yr. most Obt, hum, servants 
Gro. PLATOE 
Cu. CARROLL OF CARROLLTON 

P. S.—We write in great haste to be in time 
for the post, you will therefore be pleased to ex- 
cuse all interlineations, erasures & blots 


For the Amendment. | 
Rhode Island 
Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 


12.—A. M. Hooper to Doctor Josmrn Joun- 
sON.* 
CRAWFORD, Russe. Co. ALABAMA 
April 22. 1851 





Dear Sir 
I hasten to inform you that I have received a 


* From the origioal, in the possession of the Editor. 
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letter from my friend Mr Niel McLaurin, by the 
pen of his son Joseph. I now give you what he 
communicates to me, relative to Hector M‘Niel 
the associate of Fanning. 

“ Hector M‘Niel was of Argyleshire, Scotland, 
“ & came to North Carolina, on board of a Brit- 
“ish man-of-war, being then quite young, & 
“probably acting in the capacity of a ‘ powder- 
“*monkey.’ He left the man-of-war, and joined 
“the Americans, where he soon rose to high 
“rank.—that of Colonel. He was considered 
“brave ; but supposing himself neglected by his 
“ brother officers, he left—not deserted—& raised 
* a considerable force in Bladen & Robeson coun- 
“ties, ultimately joined Fanning, and was at 
“ Hillsborough, or thereabouts, when Governor 
“ Burke & his Aid & Secretary were captured & 
“ all carried thence to Charleston 8. C. He was 
“shot down by some body in ambush imme- 
“ diately after, or while crossing the Eno, a rivu- 
“let which runs thro’ Hillsboro’.” 

This is the revelation of Mr Niel M*Laurin. 
A few days after the receipt of my letter, Mr 
McLaurin, the father of Joseph, who writes, be- 
came acquainted with Doctor Malcolm M°Niel, a 
descendant of Hector M*Niel. Doctor MeNiel re- 
sides at Lumberton, Robeson Co. N. C. We prom- 
ised to write for Mr. M‘Laurin, a full account of 
his grandfather, Hector M‘Niel, when he returned 
home. Mr M‘Laurin was in hopes to receive 
this account, in time to accompany his letter to 
me. * * * * * 

I am, D' Sir, Truly & respectfully Yours 
A. M. Hooper 
D'. JoserH JOHNSON 


Sotomon DROWNE TO HIS 
BrorHer.* 


GENERAL Hospita, New York, July 13" 1776- 


DEAR BILty. 

I received your kind letter by Mr Arnold, some 
time ago, and about a week after, that by Mr. 
Greene, though of an earlier date than the other. 
I was glad to hear all friends were well, both in 
town and country: and intended by all means to 
have written to you by Capt’. Lovett; but an 
affair turned up yesterday that hindered me. «y 

I suppose you will have heard before this 
reaches you, that the fleet has arrived here, and 
lies in fair view of the city. 

Yesterday afternoon two ships and three tend- 
ers came to sail and stood towards the city. 
They had not got fairly within shot, before our 
forts and batteries began to fire at them ;—and, 
what was mortifying, they kept steadily along, 
seemingly regardless of our constant fire, ’till 


13.—Docror 


* From the original, in possession of H. T. Drowne, Esq., of 
New York City. 
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they got almost abreast of our works ; then gave 
us a few passing Broadsides, and, with a fine 
breeze, sailed statelyly up the North River, I be- 
lieve unhurt by us. 

But, shicking to tell, we had six fine fellows 


killed and four or five wounded at our grand 
Battery, through mere carelessness, or ignorance. | 


For, neglecting to swab the cannon at all or 
doing it improperly, the cartridges took fire, and 
the fatal accidents ensued. The wounded were 


brought to the Hospital, and this day one of | 


them had his arm (all the bones of which were 
broken) taken off. 
new, or City Hospital, which has been intended, 


fitted and kept for the wounded; where I now | 


attend him, to be ready if lest the stump should 
bleed afresh. 

One ball came into the Hospital yard, struck 
the ground, at a little distance from us ‘and 
bounded through the board fence. I believe it 
was a twelve pound shot. I think our situation 
as much exposed, as any in the city. * * * 

It is now almost midnight, and but a little 
while since I returned to my chamber, from car- 
rying medicine to one of the Wards I have the 
care of, and applying a poultice to a man’s foot, 
over which a gun carriage run yesterday, in the 
battle with the ships:—so you may judge how 
much time I have to write. 

You requested to know upon what terms I en- 
I have as good a berth as I 


tered the Hospital. 
desired. Our pay is Twenty Dollars per month 


and two rations a day. We expect it will be 
raised soon in consequence of a petition to Con- 


gress for that purpose. Twenty Dollars a Month | 


will go but little way in this city, things are so 
extravagantly high. I entered the Hospital the 
5" of June. 


We hear Lord Howe is at the Hook; if so, I | 


fear we shall be closely employed for longer 
than the summer. 
I suppose you have heard of the execution of 


one of the General’s Guards, concerned in the | 


hellish plot, discovered here some time past. 

There was a vast concourse of people to see the 

poor fellow hanged. 
* * * * * * 

I heartily congratulate you, my dear Brother, 


on being an inhabitant of a Free and Independent | 


Country,— 
The United States of America.— 


I herewith send you a Gazette, which contains | - cs : 
: |(a copie of wth ltre w'h 


y° Declaration ; and also an Extract of a letter 
from Philadelphia, which, if you have not had 
it should be glad you would show Thomas 
Russell. The Declaration was read, agreeable to 
general Orders, at y° Head of y* Brigade, &c. 
this week ; and loud Huzzas expressed the Appro- 
bation of ye Freeborn Bands. 

The Night following, the famous, gilded eques- 


° 


Ie was moved first, to the | 
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| trian Statue of ye British King, in this City, was 
| levelled with ye Dust: his head taken off, and 
| next morning, in a Wheel-Barrow carried to his 
| Excellency’s Quarters, I was told.—There is a 
large Quantity of Lead about it, which is to be 
|run into Bullets to destroy his Myrmidons.— 
Sally wrote me that you had ‘listed; should 
be glad if you would explain that matter in 
| your. next. 
| Several of the young Doctors have been ill, 
among the rest Doctor Binney ; but through the 
great goodness of my Bountiful Creator, I am in 
health, and in pretty good spirits I believe. 
I am very tired, and it is past midnight. 
Write often to your Friend and Brother. 
SoLtomon DrowneE.* 
To Mr. Wii1i1AmM Drowne. 
Providence. 


(R. I.) 


|XI.—ARRIVAL OF THE WASHINGTON 
FAMILY IN AMERICA. 


The precise year in which Joun WasHINGTON, the ancestor of 
| General WASHINGTON, arrived in America has not been well 
| settled by historians. Sparks says ‘‘ about the year 1657 ;” 
| CUSTIS uses the same words ; Baron Von WASHINGTON, a Gen- 
eral in the Bavarian Army, wrote in 1844, * about the year 
1650 ;” Invina says, ‘in 1057.” 

While a paroled prisoner at Annapolis, in 1862, the under- 
signed copied from a volume of Colouial Records, for 1658 and 
1659, the following, which seems to settle the question. The 
record is otherwise curious and interesting. 


Utica, N. Y., 1866. M. M. Jongs. 


Present Oct. 5, 1659 at Mr George 
Reade’s House—Josias ffendall Esqr 
Gov. Philip Calvert Esqr Seet’’. Capt: 
Will™ Stone, Mr Thom. Gerrard Col. 
Nathaniel Vlye, Mr. Baker Brooke & 
Mr Edw. Lloyd. 

Whereas John Washington of Westmoreland 
County in Virginia hath made complaynt ags‘ Ed- 
ward Prescott Merch Accusing ye sd Prescott of 
| felony unto ye Gouverno’ of this Province alleg- 

ing how that hee ye sd Prescott hanged a witch 
| on his ship as hee was outward bound from Eng- 
land hither the last yeare vpon w™ complaynt 
of yesd Washington the Gov‘ caused ye sd Ed- 
ward Prescott to bee arrested Taking Bond for 
his appearance att. this Provinciall Court of 





| 40,000 * Tob. Gyving moreover notice to ye sd 


Washington by letter of his proceadings therein 
ye sd Washingtons 
answere theretoare as followeth: Mr Washington 
Vpon yo" complaynt to mee yt Mr Prescott did 
in his voyage from England hither cause a wo- 
man to bee executed for a witch, I have caused 
him to be apprehended uppon suspition of ffelony 


* At that time, and for several years after, Physician and 





Surgeon in the United States Army. 
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& Ive intend to bind him over to ye Provincial 
Court to answere it where I doe allso expect 
yo to bee to make good ye charge. Hee will 
ee called uppon his Tryal ye 4" or 5" of Oc- 
tob’ next at ye court to be held then att Patux: 
neare Mr ffenwicks house where I suppose yo" will 
not fayle to bee. Witnesses examined in Virginia 
will bee of noe valew here in this case for they 
must bee face to face w" ye party accused or they 
stand for nothing, I thought good to acquaynt 
ow w" this that yo” may not come unprovided. | 
his at present S’ is all from 
Yor ffriend Josias ffendall 29 Septemb 


Hon" S' Yo" ofthis 29" instant this day I re- 
ceaved. I amsorry yt my extraordinary occasions | 
will nott permitt mee to bee att ye next Provincial | 
Court to bee held in Mary Land ye 4 of this | 
next month Because then, god willing I intend 
to gett my young sonne baptized All ye Company | 
& Gossips being already invited. Besides in| 
this short time wittnesses cannott be gott to come | 
over But if Mr Prescott be bowned to answere it | 
ye next Prowvinciall Court after this I shall doe | 
what lyeth in my power to get them over, S‘ I} 
shall desyre yo" for to acquaynt mee whither Mr 
Prescott be bound ouer to ye next Court and when 
ye Court is that I may haue some time for to pro- 
vide Evidence & soe I rest Yo" ffriend & Serv' 
30 Septemb, 1659 John Washington 








To w™ complaynt of John Washington the 
se Edward Prescott submitting himselfe to his 
tryall denyeth not but that there was one Eliza- | 
beth Richardson hanged on his ship as he was | 
outward Bound ye last yeare from England & | 
‘coming for this province neare unto ye Westerne | 
Islands by his Master & Company (Hee hauing 
appoynted one John Greene for yt voyage Master 
though himselfe was both Mercht & owner of 
ye = But further sayth That he w' stood ye 
proceedings of his s' Master & Company & pro-| 
tested agst them in that business And that 
thereuppon both ye Master & Company were | 
ready to Mutiny. 

And it appeering to ye court by ye Printed 
Custome house discharge & Light house bills} 
or acquittances produced & shewen by ye sd Edw. 
Prescott taken or gyven in John Greene’s name 
that ye sd Greene was Master for y‘ voyage & 
not Edward Prescott and noe one comming to 
prosequte, the sd Prescott therefore prays that he 
may be acquitted : 

Whereuppon standing uppon his Justifica'n 
Proclamat’n was made O, Yes &c Edward 
Prescott prisoner at ye bar uppon suspition of 
ffelony stand uppon his acquittall. Ifany person 
can give evidence against him let him come in, for 
ye Prisoner otherwise will be acquitt. And noe 
one appearing the prisoner is acquitted by ye 
Board. 
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XII.—NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE MINT. 
From Robert Morris’s Diary. 


1781. July 16th. Wrote to Mr. Dudley at 
Boston inviting him hither in consequence of the 
Continental Agent Mr. Bradford’s Letter re- 
specting him referred to me by Congress. 

July \7th, Wrote Mr. Bradford respecting 
Mr. Dudley. 

Nov. 10th. Ordered some money on applica- 
tion of Mr. Dudley to pay his expences. 

Nov. t2th. Sent for Mr. Dudley to consult him 
respecting the quantity of Alloy Silver will bear 
without being discoloured, he says he can put 6 
drops into anounce. Desired him to assay some 
Spanish Dollars and French Crowns, in order to 
know the quantity of pure Silver in each. 

Nov. 16th. Mr. Dudley assayed a number of 
Crowns and dollars for our information respect- 
ing the Mint. 

1782. Jan. 2d. Mr. Benjamin Dudley applied 
for money to pay his Board which I directed to 
be paid by Mr. Swanwick, this gentleman is de- 
tained at the public expence as a person abso- 
lutely necessary in the Mint, which I hope soon 
to see established. My propositions on that sub- 
ject are to be submitted to Congress so soon as I 
can get the proper assays made on Silver coins 
&e. 

Jan. 7th. Mr. Dudley applies about getting 
his wife from England. I promised him every 
assistance in my power.* 

Jan. 18th. I went to Mr. Gouv' Morris’s 


* The fuiiowing, fiom the Morris Papers, serve to illustrate 

this subject: 
**1,—Ropt. Morris TO RicHarpD YATES. 
“* Paitap’A. Jan, 23¢ 1782. 

** Sie, 

** At the request of avery honest Man who seems mvch dis- 
** tressed for the welfare of his wife, now in London, I beg to 
‘* trouble you with the enclosed Letter, praying that you will 
‘* forward it, and if in consequence thereof M™ Dudley should 
**come to New York, I beg of you to procure Liberty for her to 
come toher Husband atthis place. The money for her Pas- 
**sage and reasunable expenses in New York, which must be 
* reasonable as possible, she may draw upon her Husband M’ 
**Benjamin Dudley, and I engage that the Draft shall be paid. 


| **{ shall thank you for your attention to this poor Lady when 


** she arrives, and remain Sir, 
* your most obedient and 
‘“*humble servant 
* Ropert Morris.” 


‘©2.—Ropt. MORRIS TO THE COMMISSARY GENERAL OF PRISONERS 
* Puiiap'a, Jan, 23¢ 1782, 


** Str, 

**] send herewith an open letter for M* Richard Yates con- 
“taining one for M™ Dudley in London from her Husband now 
‘*here. 1 wish these may be safely delivered to M' Yates, and 
** therefore pray you to send them into New York, by some 
‘* person that will not only promise, but perform the delivery of 
‘them. Iam Sir, 

** your most obedient and 
**humble servant 
‘Ropgat Morais.” 
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Lodging to examine the plan we had agreed on, | 


and which we had drawn up respecting the Es- 
tablishment of a Mint, we made some alterations 
and amendments to my satisfaction and from a 
belief that this is a necessary and salutary meas- 
ure. 
Congress. 

Jan. 26th. Mr. Dudley applied for money 
to pay his Lodgings &c. I ordered Mr. 
Swanwick to supply him with fifty dollars, 
informed him that the Plan of a Mint is be- 
fore Congress, and when passed, that he shall be 
directly employed, if not agreed to by Congress, 
I shall compensate him for his time &e. 

Feb. 26th. Mr. Benjamin Dudley brought me 
the rough drafts or plan for the rooms of a Mint 
&c. I desired him to go to Mr. Whitehead 
Humphreys to consult him about Screws, Smith- 
work &c. that will be wanted for the Mint, and 
to bring me alist thereof with an estimate of the 
Cost. 

Feb. 28th. Mr. Dudley informs me that a Mr. 
Wheeler, a Smith in the Country, can make the 
Screws, Rollers &c. for the Mint. Mr. Dudley 
proposes the Dutch Church, that which is now 
unoccupied, as a place suitable for the Mint, I 
sent him to view it, & he returns satisfied that it 
will answer, wherefore I must enquire about it. 

March 22d. Mr. Dudley und Mr. Wheeler came 
and brought with them some Models of the 


Screws and Rollers necessary for the Mint. I | 


found Mr Wheeler entertained some doubts re- 
specting one of these Machines which Mr. Dud- 
ley insists will answer the purposes and says he 
will be responsible for it. I agreed with Mr. 
Wheeler that he should perform the work ; and, 
as neither he or I could judge of the value that 
ought to be paid for it, he is to perform the same 
agreeable to Mr. Dudley’s directions, and when 
finished, we are to have it valued by some Honest 


Man, judges of such work, he mentioned Philip | 


Syng, Edwd. Duftield, William Rush and 

all of whom I believe are good judges and very 
honest men, therefore I readily agreed to this 
proposition. And I desired Mr. Dudley to con- 
sult Mr. Rittenhouse and Francis Hopkinson 
Esquire, as to the Machine or Wheel in dispute, 
and let me have their opinion. 

March 23d. Mr. Dudley called to inform me 
that Mr. Rittenhouse & Mr. Hopkinson agree to 
his plan of the Machine &e. 

April 12th. Mr. Dudley wants a horse to go 
up to Mr. Wheelers &c. 

May 20th. Mr. Dudley wrote me a Letter this 
day and wanted money. I directed Mr. Swan- 
wick to supply him, and then desired him to 
view the Mason’s Lodge to see if it would An- 
swer for a Mint, which he thinks it will, I 
desired him to go up to Mr. Wheelers to see how 
he goes on with the Rollers &c. 


I have ordered it copied to be sent into | 


June 17th. Mr. Dudley applied for money to 
I directed Mr. Swanwick to sup- 


| pay his Bill. 
| ply him. 

| ‘June 18th. Issued a warrant in favor of B. 
| Dudley £7.11.6. 

July 15th. Mr. B. Dudley applied for money, 
|he is very uneasy for want of ernployment, and 
| the Mint in which he is to be employed and for 
| which I have engaged him, goes on so slowly 
| that I am also uneasy at having this gentleman 

on pay and no work for him. He offered to go 
| and assist Mr. Byers to establish the Brass Can- 
non Foundry at Springfield. I advised to make 
that proposal to Gen]. Lincoln and inform me the 
result to-morrow.* 

July 16th. Mr. B. Dudley to whom I gave an 
order on Mr. Swanwick for fifty dollars, and de- 
sired him to seek after Mr. Wheeler to know 
whether the Rollers &c. are ready for him to go 
to work on rolling the copper for the Mint. 
~— 22d. Mr. Saml. Wheeler who made 
the Rollers for the Mint, applies for money. I 
had a good deal of conversation with this inge- 
nious gentleman. 

August 26th. Mr. Dudley called and pressed 
very much to be set at work. 

Sept. 3d. Mr. B. Dudley applied for a passage 
for his Friend Mr. Sprague, pr. the Washington 
to France & for Mrs. Dudley back. Mr. Wheeler 
| applied for money which I promised in a short 
time. 

Sept. 4th. Mr. Wheeler for money. I desired 
him to leave his claim with Mr. McCall Secretary 
| in this office, and I will enable the discharge of 
his notes in the Bank when due. 

Novr. 8th. Mr. Dudley applies for the amount 
of his Bill for Lodgings and Diet &c. and I di- 
rected Mr. Swanwick to pay him, but am very 
uneasy that the Mint is not going on. 

Dec. 23d. Mr. Dudley and Mr. Wilcox brought 


* This letter will illustrate this subject : 


Roper? Morris To tus Rev. Witi1amM Gorpon, D.D. 


(From the Morris Papers.) 


 PHitaDA. 25th July, 1782. 
Sr, 


** in consequence of your Letter of the nineteenth of June, I 
“sent for Mr. Dudley told him the information you had so 
“kindly given to me and assured him of my desire to make 
‘him easy and happy. The Business in which he is intended 
**to be employed, is like many other important matters, re- 
‘*tarded by the tediousness of the States im supplying the Con- 
‘* tinental Treasury. 

“*The Hon®!* Secretary at War has commenced a correspond- 
“ence with General Gates at my request, which I think, will 
** produce what he wishes. Be assured that I take particular 
“* pleasure in promoting the Interest and happiness of worthy 
“men, and that 1 am with great esteem Sir, 


* your most obedient 
“and humble Servant, 





“ Ropert Morris.” 
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‘the subsistance paper, and I desired Mr. Dudley 
to deliver 4000 sheets to Hall and Sellers.* 

Decr 26" M‘ Hall the Priater brought 100 
Sheets of the subsistence notes this day, and de- 
sired that more paper might be sent to his Print- 
ing Office, accordingly I sent for Mt Dudley and 
desired him to deliver the same from time to time, 
until the whole shall amount to 4000 Sheets. 

1783. April 2¢ I sent for Mt Dudley who de- 
livered me a piece of Silver Coin, being the first 
that has been struck as an American Coin. 

April 16". Sent for M' Dudley and urged him 
to produce the Coins to lay before Congress to 
establish a Mint. 

Aprii 17" Sent for Mr. Dudley to urge the | 
preparing of Coins & for Establishing a Mint. 

April 22* M' Dudley sent in several Pieces of | 
Money as patterns of the intended American | 
Coins. 

May 6” Sent for M’ Dudley and desired him 
to go down to M' Mark Wilcox’s, to see 15.000} 
Sheets of paper made fit to print my Notes on. 

May 7“ This day delivered M' Dudley the 

aper Mold for making paper, mark’d United 
States, and dispatched him to Mr Wilcok’s, but 
was obliged to advance him 20 dollars. 





May 27" I sent for M" Dudley to know if he 
has compleated the paper at M" Wilcock’s’s paper | 
mill for the Certificates intended for the pay of | 
the Army. He says it is made, but not yet suffi- | 
ciently dry for the printers use. I desired him 
to repair down to the Mill and bring it up as 
soon as possible. 

May 28" M' Whitehead Humphreys to offer 
his lot and buildings for erecting a Mint. 

July 5" M' Benj" Dudley gave notice that he 
has received back from Mess™ Hall and Sellers 
the. Printers, three thousand sheets of the last 
paper made by M™ Wilcocks. I desired him to 


* This letter will illustrate this matter : 
Ropert Morzis To BengaMin DupLey. 
{From the Morris Papers } 


** OFFICE OF Finanog, 29 Nov". 1782. 
* Sir, 

** You will herewith receive the Form for making a particu- 
“Jar kind of Paper — You are to proceed to the Paper Mill of 
** Mr. Mark Wilcox. in Ash Town Chester County, who has the 
“Stuff prepared, and there to superintend the making of sun 
*‘dry reams of Paper upon this Form—in doing of which you 
** are to be particularly carefull not to leave it in the power of 
“‘any person or persons to make any paper upon this Form 
“* without your immediate Inspection. 

“You are to attend the Workmen constantly whilst they are 
“*at work, and when you retire from the Mill upon any occa 

*sion, you are to take the Form with you. You are to count 
“‘the Paper as it is made sheet by sheet and when you have 
* finished the whole, you are to bring it to me together with 
“the Form. I am Sir, 





“ Your most obedient servant, 


““RoBert Morerss.”” | 


[January, 


bring it to this office. He also informs of a 
Minting Press being in New York for sale, and 
urges me to purchase it for the use of the Ameri- 
can Mint. 

July 7" Mr Dudley respecting the Minting 
Press, but I had not time to see him. 

August 19" I sent for M' Benjamin Dudley, 
and informed him of my doubts about the estab- 
lishment of a Mint and desired him to think of 
some employment in private service, in which I 
am willing to assist him all in my power. I 
told him to make out an account for the services 
he had performed for the public, and submit at 
the Treasury office, for inspection and settlement. 

August 30" M* Dudley brought the dies for 
Coining in the American Mint. 

Sept 3° M" Dudley applies for money for his 
expenses which I agree to supply, but urge his 


| going into private business. 


Sept. 4" M: Dudley for money, which is grant- 
ed. Directed him to make three models for con- 


| structing Dry 


Nov. 21" M' Dudley applies for money. He 
says he was at half a guinea a week and his ex- 
pences borne when he left Boston to come about 
the Mint, and he thinks the public ought to make 
that good to him. I desired him to write me 
and J will state his claims to Congress. 

Nov. 26" M* Dudley for money which was 
granted. 

Dec. 17" Mr Dudley with his account for final 
settlement. I referred him to M’ Milligan. 

1784, Jany 5" M" Dudley applies for a Certifi- 
cate of the Time which he was detained in the 
public service. I granted him one accordingly. 

Jan. 7 M' Dudley after the settlement of his 


| account, which I compleated by signing a warrant. 


| XIJI.—THE RECORDS OF THE CITY OF 


NEW AMSTERDAM. 
PREFATORY NOTE. 


Our friend, the venerable Clerk of the Common Council of 
the city of New York, in his letter communicating the action 
of that body concerning the propose: publication of portions of 
its ancient records in the successive numbers of Tuk HistoricaL 
MaGaziy&, has referred very briefly to the great interest which 
attaches to those time-stained volumes, and their great import- 
ance to both the student and the statesman. They are the ear- 
liest existing memorials, in its archives, of the beginnings of 
the commercia! metropolis of America; the earliest internal 
evidences of Government in that primitive community which 
laid the foundation of New York’s present and future great- 
ness; and, in the lessons which the men of that early period 
have sent down to us, there is much to be gathered which will 
make us both wiser men and more useful citizens, 

In its earlier days, although New Amsterdam was considered 
and called a city, it was not different in its character and gov 
ernment from the other settlements of New Netherland. The 
Commonalty had no voice in its government; there were within 
it none of the municipal officers or institutions which distin- 
guished the cities of Father-land from its country towns; and 
the Director-general and Council of the infant Colony, who 
exercised at once Executive, Legislative and Judicial fanctions, 
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were its only law-givers. Peter Minuit of Wesel, Wourer 
Van Twrter of Nieuwkerke, Wittem Kiert and Prraus 
STUYVESANT, may therefore be considered as successively the 
earlier heads of the City Government in New Amsterdam, 
and the Orders and Proclamations of the Directors-genera! and 
Councils of New Netherland, relating thereto, as its Ordi- 
nances, until February, 1653, when the admipistration of the 
S8chout, Burgomasters and Schepens, which had been granted 
to the Commonalty, gave to it, to some extent at least, the 
eee of a self. governed municipality. 
he existing records of the Corporation extend no farther 
back than the last of May, 1647, when Peraus Stuyvesant 
was the widely-known and respected Director-general ; but of 
its transactions from that time until the present, there is an 
unbroken record, save only where a single volume, of a com- 
paratively recent period, has been abstracted from the archives, 
In the following pages, which have been carefully copied 
from the Translations made by Doctor WestsRook and com- 
pared with the original, the pages of each series of volumes 
are noted, in order that they may be referred to by students at 
a distance ; and illustrative Notes have been added where they 
can serve to illustrate the Text or render it more useful. 


Moreisanta, N, Y., 1867. H. B.D. 


{Resolution of the Common Council of the City of 
New York.] 


IN COMMON COUNCIL. 


Resolved, That permission is hereby given to Henry B, 
Dawson, Editor of Taz Historicat MaGazine, to make copies 
of and to publish in that work, from time to time, such por- 
tions of the ancient Records of this Corporation and such of its 
papers on file as, in his opinion, shall serve to illustrate the 
early history of this State and City, and the character and 
habits of the inhabitants, provided the same shall be done un- 
der the direction and supervision of the Clerk of the Common 
Council ; and that the said Records shull not be removed from 
the Clerk’s Office. 

Adopted by the Board of Aldermen, December 6, 1866. 

Adopted by the Board of Councilmen, December 10, 1866. 

Approved by His Honor the Mayor, December 13, 1866. 


D. T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


[Letter from the Clerk of the Common Council.] 


Orrice oF THE CLERK Of THE Common CoUNCIL, 
New York, January 2d, 1867. 
Henaey B. Dawson, Esq. 
Editor of Tak Historica MaGazine : 


Sir: At the same time that I communicate to you the action 
ofthe Common Council, authorizing the use by you of its an- 
cient recordsand papers, and the publication of portions of 
them in your work, I take pleasure in complying with your 
request that I should furnish some account of our early Dutch 
Manuscript Records, so far as they have come under my ob- 
servation. 

When I first became connected with this office, now more 
than forty years ago, these ancient Dutch Records were scat- 
tered throughout the public offices, some being in the Register’s, 
some in the Surrogate’s, some in the County-Clerk’s, and 
others of them in this office. 

They were not very attentively cared for, having been with- 
out readers for probably a century or more. No attempt had 
been made to translate them ; and ofthe history of New Amster- 
dam and of the timesin which lived and acted the revered 
fathers of our City and State, which has since been so fully re- 
vealed, so large a portion was not supposed to lie hidden in 
these dusty, unbound, and forbidding volumes. They were as 
unpromising to the searcher among the relics ofthe past as 
were the sterile mounds in Assyria tothe eye of the traveler, 
who little supposed that beneath them lay the most ancient relics 
of the Historic period. Indeed there were but few who could 
decipher the ancient form of manuscript in these old Records ; 
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and when to this difficulty were added the great changes in the 
Dutch Language, caused by the lapse of two centuries, it is 
obvious that the difficulties of translation were not easily over- 
come. 

A few years after I took charge of this office, still held by 
me, I commenced the publication of short historic sketches in 
the small Manual,then annually published for the use of the Cor- 
poration Officers. To these were added some curious pictorial 
representations of old buildings and scenes of interest in early 
times in our city. 

The project seemed to meet a public want, and great encour- 
agement was he'd out by our citizens for amore extended ex- 
amination of our early history, which could be presented for 
the delectation of the intellectual palate of our citizens in this 
form of publication to greater advantage than any merely pri- 
vate historical research could promise. 

Stimulated by these assurances of public interest, I urged 
the authorities to make provision for the translation of these 
vagrant volumes, and was met with alacrity by the appropria- 
tion of a sufficient sum to secure the translation of a few of 
them, These were principally the records of the Burgomasters 
and Schepens, which were translated about the year 1838, by 
Doctor Westbrook, 

They were found to be full of interesting particulars of our 
early history, and were carefully digested and studied in un- 
folding the gradual progress of the city in that early stage of 
its history ; and a few years afterwards, other volumes, em- 
bracing the proceedings and records of other tribunals, were 
added, which were translated by Doctor O'Callaghan. These, 
and others subsequently translated by him, embraced, in all, 
several volumes. 

The last translations were made last year (1866), consisting 
of the records of Transfers of Titles of Real Estate, which were 
made by John Paulding, Esq. 

All these volumes have been, by Legislature authority, made 
a part of the archives of my office ; where the originals are de- 
posited with due regard to their preservation, and the transla- 
tions are open to public inspection. 


Truly, yours, 
D, T. VALENTINE, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 


[ Original, 1, 2; Translation, 1-3.] 


ETRUS STUYVESANT, Director General of 
New Netherland, Curacoa, etec., and the Is- 
| lands of the same, Captain and Commander of the 
Company’s ships and vessels cruising in the West 
Indies, to all persons to whom these Presents 
may or shall come, or who may or shall hear 
them read, Sendeth Greeting : 

Whereas we have observed and remarked the 
insolence of some of our inhabitants who are in 
the habit of getting drunk, of quarrelling and 
fighting, and of smiting each other on the Lord’s 
Day of Rest, of which, on the last Sunday, we 
ourselyes witnessed the painful scenes and of 
which we also came to the knowledge, by re- 
| port, in defiance of the Magistrates, to the con- 
tempt and disregard of our person and authority, 
to the great annoyance of the neighborhood, and 
finally, to the injury and dishonor of God’s holy 
laws and commandments, which enjoin upon 
us to honor and sanctify him on this holy Day of 
Rest, and which proscribe all personal injury 
and murder, with the means and temptations 
that may lead thereunto: 

Therefore, by the advice of His Excellency 
| the Director General and our ordained Council, 
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here present, tothe end that we may as far as it 
is possible and practicable, take all due care, and 
prevent the curse of God instead of his blessing 
from falling upon us and our good inhabitants, 
We do, by these Presents, charge, command, and 
enjoin upon all Tapsters and Inn-keepers, that, 
on the Sabbath of the Lord, commonly called 
Sunday, before two of the clock in the [2] after- 
noon, in case there is no preaching, or, otherwise, 
before four of the clock in the afternoon, they 
shall not be permitted to Set, nor Draw, nor 
Bring out, for any person or persons, any Wines, 
Beers, or Strong-waters of any kind whatsoever 
and under whatever pretext, excepting only to 


persons travelling and to the daily boarders who | 
may from necessity be confined to their places of | 


abode, under the penalty of being deprived of 
their occupations and, in addition th 

penalty of Six Carolus Guilders for each person 
who, during that time, may or shall have run up 
a score for any Wine or Beer in their houses. 
And, furthermore, we do hereby forbid all Inn- 
keepers and Tapsters whatsoever to keep their 
houses open for common company, or to Tap or 
Deal out, on said day, or on any other day in the 
week, after the ringing of the bell in the evening, 
which shall take place about nine of the clock, 
any Wines, Beers, or Strong-waters, excepting to 
all the members of their families, travellers, and 
boarders, under the same penalty. And to the 
end that we may take all due care to prevent all 
rash drawing of knives, all fightings and per- 
sonal injuries, and all catastrophes resulting from 
the same ; 


Councillors of the city of Amsterdam me New 
eee these presents, We do Proclaim 
and Ordain that all persons who shall rashly or 


in anger draw, or who shall have draw any | 
knife or dagger against another person, shall, in | 
such case, be fined in the penalty of One hundred | 


| wrong-doers, the respect which was due to the Magistracy, the 
right of protection which was due from the State to its law- 


* In the original Dutch, the words equivalent to ‘‘in New 
“‘ Netherland ” do not appear ; and they are inserted here only 
because the Translator seems to have understood the term 
“ City of Amsterdam,” as referring 10 this c:‘ty, and added the 
words in question, to establish that interpretation. 

We do not believe, however, that he was correct in this view 
of the subject. The City of Amsterdam, in Fatherland, as will 
be seen in various parts of these Records and in other contem 
porary writings, controlled, to some considerable extent, the 
Government of New Amsterdam, in New Netherland; and 
there is good reason to suppose that thedemoralization which had 
prevailed there, under Van Twyler and Kieft, ha’ attracted 
the attention of the Home Government, and induced it to give 
especial authority to the newly-appoisted Director General to 
take the stringent measures, for the correction of the abuses, 
which are contained in this Order. The reference to the supe- 
rior authority of “‘the High, Wise, and Honorable Councillors 
“ of the City of Amsterdam,” in this first Order, was well cal- 
culated, therefore, to give weight to Stuyvesant’s opposition 
to the wrong-doers ; and it serves, also, to illustrate how far, 
in the beginning of his Administration, at least, he was willing 
to recognize and obey the superior authority of his official su- 
periors, in Holland.—H. B. D. 


ereto, in the | 


Therefore, with the praiseworthy | 
approbation of the High, Wise, and Honorable | 





[3] Carolus Guilders; or, in case of their failure 
in the payment of the same, they shall be put to 
the most menial labor, with bread and water for 
their subsistence; or, in case any person shall 
have been wounded thereby, the penalty shall be 
Three hundred Carolus Guilders, or, an addi- 
tional half-year’s confinement to the most menial 
labor, with bread and water for their subsistence. 

We do also command our Fiscaal, our Lieuten- 
ant, our Sergeants and Corporals, and every one 
of our citizens and inhabitants, as well as the 
Soldiers, on all occasions, with al] due zeal, and 
activity, and fidelity, to take measures that all 
such persons be pursued and apprehended, so 
that they may be proceeded against and dealt 
with as the Law directs. Done in Furt Amster- 
dam, this last day of May, Anno, 1647.* 


* This Order was the first, concerning New Amsterdam 
which was promulgated by Director General Stuyvesant, who 
had arrived in that port less than three weeks before; and it 
is highly important to the historical student, in illustrating 
not oniy the condition of the Colony at the close of Kieft’s ad- 
ministration, but of the different policy which was immediately 
inaugurated by the sturdy and unflinching Director General 
who had just entered on the discharge of his duties. 

The mismanagement of Van Twyler and Kieft is generally 
known ; but the actual condition of the city and its vicinity is 
nowhere so evident as in the means which were found neces- 
sary to correct the abuses which prevailed there, and in the de- 
termination, requiring even an exhibition of the superior au- 
thority ofthe Home Government to strengthen it, with which 
those means were necessarily employed by the new Govern- 
ment. 

The great body of the inhabitants, partaking of the vices of 
both their Civil and Ecclesiastical leaders, appear to have 
given way to the most intemperate habits; and faction being 
opposed to faction, and even the Church affording only an ex- 
ample of intemperance and violence, there need be litile sur- 
prise that the infant community, beyond the influences which 
had restrained the passions of its members while they were 


| yet in the Fatherland, and surrounded by the bad examples, 


and encouraged by the looseness of the restraints which were 
presented by both the Church and the State, had become in the 
highest degree demoralized. In Stuyvesant, however, the 
State had found a different representative, while the Church 
was also about to be purged of its badness by the resignation of 
its intemperate, Pastor, the Domine Bogardus. Keeping in 
sight, both for his own support and for the condemnation of the 


abiding subjects, and the Supreme authority of “* God's holy 
“laws and commandments.” the Director General boldly 
breasted the torrent of vice which was rapidly overwhelming 
the city ; and in the Order which is the subject of these remarks 
he inaugurated a new policy of Government, and laid the 
foundation of that peculiar greatness, in New Amsterdam, 
which, to this day, distinguishes New York from all other cities 
in Christendom. 

But it was not alone for this purpose that the Order in the 
text is important to the student of the history of New York. 

Coming in conflict with the interests of a large and influen- 
tial body of the Burghers, as well as with the passions of 
another and still larger body ofthe inhabitants, there is little 
doubt that to this identical Order may be traced the begin- 
ning of that steady and powerful internal opposition which the 
Administration of Director General Stuyvesant encountered in 
New Netherland, and which was seen most distinctly during 
the last week of his official career ; and in it, also, may be seen 
an evidence of the peculiar courage and sturdy devotion to 
duty, regardless of consequences, which distinguished that 
much-abused officer above most others of his time, and added 
a dignity to his actions, which neither the opposition of open 
enemies nor the ridicule of professed friends have been permitted 
to tarnish, much less to conceal.—H. B. D. 
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[Original, 2; Translation, 3, 4.] 


HEREAS His Excellency the Director Gen- 
eral and the Honorable the Council have 
been credibly informed that certain individual 
Traders, engaged in the Southern Trade and sail- 
ing under the License of this Government, are in 
the practice of going into the interior and enter- 
ing the Maquaas country, whereby the regular 
traffic is ruined and, in addition thereto, the priv- 
ileges of those Traders who remain with their 
cargoes, at the usual places of deposite, are 
geey damaged or entirely lost; and, moreover, 
y such [4] means, the good understanding with 
the Indians may be interrupted and they may be 
stirred up to murder and put to death such and 
such persons, whereby these districts of country 
are put in constant danger of being brought into 
difficulty and war: ‘Therefore, to the end that 
we may, in the most effectual way, guard the in- 
terest and honor of the West India Company, we 
have forbidden and interdicted, and we, do by 
these Presents, from this time, forbid and inter- 
dict, every one of our Inhabitants from having 
the hardihood to go into the interior with any 
cargoes or any other merchandize ; but they shall 
leave them at the usual places of deposite, and 
there wait for traffic. Done at Fort Amsterdam, 
ad Netherland, on the 18th June, Agno. 
i. 


[Original, 3; Translation, 4-6.] 


HEREAS, there is a continual practice of 
selling much strong drink to the Indians, 
whereby these districts of Country are exposed 
to imminent dangers: and Whereas it behooves 
us, promptly, to take measures: to prevent the 
same: ‘Therefore, we, the Director General and 
the Council of New Netherland do hereby for- 
bid and interdict, from this time forth, all Tap- 
sters and all other inhabitants, from Selling, 
Dealing out, or Bartering, in any way or under 
any pretext whatsoever, to the Indians, any Wine, 
Beer, or Strong drink, and from [5] permitting 
the same to be fetched by the mug, directly or 
indirectly, even though it may be through the 
third or fourth person, under the penalty of Five 


hundred Carolus Guilders and the farther re- | 


sponsibility for all the misdemeanors that may 
result therefrom. 

_All persons are hereby also warned and for- 
bidden against trespassing upon the Orchards, 
Fields, and Gardens, Provided they shall be 
found in fence or a with fruit-trees ; and 
every one who shall have trespassed upon any 
Fields, Gardens, or Orchards in fence or in fruit, 
shal] be fined One hundred Guilders and, in addi- 
tion thereto, be liable to pay actual damages. 
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All the inhabitants of New Netherland are 
hereby charged and commanded to set Off and to 
put into good fence all their Plantations, so that 
the Cattle therein may be kept from committing 
trespass ; which Cattle, whether they be Horses, 
Kine, or, in a special manner, Goats and Hogs, 
must be taken care of, or otherwise disposed of, 
that they cannot commit any trespass. ‘To this 
end, the Fiscaal, Van Dyck,* shall build a Pound, 
in which the Cattle shall be detained until the 
damage shall have been made good and the fees 
of the officer paid. Let every one take warning 
and look out for costs. Done at Fort Amster- 
dam, in New Netherland: [6] Present, His Ex- 
cellency the Governor General, the former Di- 
rector General Kieft, the Honorable Dinck- 
lage,t Mons. la Montagne, the Captain Liéu- 
tenant Newton, Paulus Leendersen, Jacob Loper,t 
Solomon ‘leunissen and Juhn Claessen Bol, on 
the first day of July, Anno, 1647. 


* Henprick VAN Dyck, the Fiscaal of the Colony, seems to 
have come to New Netherland as an Ensign in the Company’s 
wilitary service, in 1639 ; and, in 1642, he commanded an ex- 
pedition against the Wechquae-queeks, who had offended Kieft. 
iYuring the following year \Octuber 6, 1643), he was wounded 
in one of the forays by the Indians, which followed the short 
Peace of April 22d ; and, soon after, it is evident that he re- 
turned to Holland. 

He was appuinted to the important office of Scheut fisceal of 
the Colony, in 1616; and, in that capacity, he accompanied 
Stuyvesant ty New Netherland, in the fullowing year; but he 
seems to have very soon lust, if he ever possessed, the respect 
as well as the contidence of the Director General. In his turn, 
he seems very soon to have been in the front rank of those 
who vpposed Stuyvesant ; and, in March, 1652, he was summa- 
rily removed frum «ffice, and returned to Holland, 

He was a man of dissipated habits, negligent of his official du- 
ties, untrustworthy in matters of State. and of questionable per- 
sonal integrity ; and he was succeeded in his cffice as Schout- 
fiscaal by Cornelis Van Tienhoven, the profligate Secretary of 
the Colony.—H. B. D. 


+ Lusppertus Van Dincgiaae, ‘an honorable man and Doc- 
“tor of Laws,” succeeded Conraed Notelman as Schout fiscaal 
of the Culony in 1633 ; but, in consequence of his oppositivu to 
Van Twyler s condact, he was dismissed from that office in the 
summer of 1636, and returned to Holland. 

He seems to have been a cunstant suppliant before the au- 
thorities, in Father-land, for a redress of his grievauce< and 
the recovery of his salary, which had been withheld from him, 
uotil the nominal removal from office, in December, it.4, of 
Director Kieft, when he was ordered back to New Netherland 
as its Vice or Provisional Director—a post he seems never to 
have really occupied, notwithstanding a Commission was issued 
in the foliowing May. 

in July, 1646, when Stuyvesant really superseded Kieft as 
Direc or-General, Van Dincklage went with him, and, at the 
period in question, was the Vice- Director and First Couucillor 
of the Colony. He subsequently became opposed to Stuyve- 
sant’s administration and was imprisoned by the indiguant 
Director General, afier which he retired to Staten Island as the 
ayvent of the Baron Van der Vapellen, 

Ono the failure of the Barun’s adventure, in company with 
Cornelis and Jacob Melyn, Van Dincklage removed to New 
Haven, whvre, in April, 1657, he became a citizen, 

He was married to Margaretta, daughter of Rev. John 
Hanius. by whom he had nine children, and died early in the 
year 1658.—H. B. D. 


¢t Jacop Lopzr had been a Captain lieutenant in Curacoa. 
His wife was Cornelia, daughter of Cornelis Melyn of Staten 
Island.—H. B. D. 
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[Original, 4; Translation, 6.] 


PY BEBEAS, in times past, all free Merchants 
in New Netherland, for some time back, 
have been in the habit of. paying, monthly, the 
duties on all Peltries procured here, in trade, 
and of shipping them to Father-land when op- 
portunities offer: Therefore, it is by Council 
deemed very necessary to establish a regular 
duty, so that every one may have the opportu- 
nity of knowing what the Law requires them to 
pay ; with respect to which it is determined that 
the following shall be the established Tariff: 
For every Beaver-skin exported, Fifteen Stivers— 
Two halves for One, and Three thirds for Two 
whole Beaver-skins.* For every Otter-skin and 
Beaver-skin, Fifteen Stivers. For every skin of 
an Elk, Fifteen Stivers. As the other Peltries 
are of less value, the duty shall be as the case 
may require. Done in Council: Present, the 
Director General Petrus Stuyvesant, the former 
Director General William Kieft, the Honorable 
Dincklage, Mons. la Montagne, Lieutenant New- 
ton, the Equipage-master Paulus Leendertsen, 
Jan Claessen Bol, this 23rd July, Anno, 1647. 


[ Original, 4,5; Translation, 7, 8.] 
‘WHEREAS, both by correct 


information 


and our own knowledge, we have re- 
marked the disorderly pooeten, both now and 


formerly, of building and erecting Houses and of 
extending House-lots far beyond their lawful 
limits, and of putting up Hog-pens and Privies 
along the Public Road and Streets, neglecting 
and omitting to make suitable improvements 
upon the Lots given and granted to them, To 


revent this for the future, it is resolved by the | 
irector General Petrus Stuyvesant and their | 


Excellencies the Councillors, to appoint three 
Surveyors of Buildings—His Excellency Lubbert 
Van Dincklage, the Equipage-master Paulus Leen- 
dertsen,t and the Secretary Cornelis Van Tien- 


* By an order of Director-General Kieft, dated ‘‘21 June, 
“* A® 1644,” an excise of One Guilder, subsequently made Fif- 
teen Stivers, was imposed “‘ on each merchantable beaver pur 
“ chased within our limits and brought here to the fort,” for 
the purpose of meeting the expenses of the existing War 
with the Indians. 

This, the first excise on peltries in New Netherland, seems to 
have been agreed to by the Eight men of the city, under the 
circumstances ; although the Director promised it should be 
only a temporary measure. 

By this Order, the excise was continued over.—H. B. D. 


+ PavLus LEENDERTZEN VAN DER Grist was the commander 
of the West India Company’s ship Great Gerrit, and came to 
New Netherland with Stuyvesant, in 1647. He was appointed 
FKquipuge-master, or Navy-agent, of the Colony ; entered into 
trade; was Schepen in 1653-4 ; Burgomaster in 1657-8, 1661 
and 1664; and returned to Europe in 1671. 

He lived on the West side of Broadway, near where Trinity 
Church now stands; and his place of business was in Pearl, 
near Rroad-ctreet, O'CaLLaAGHaNn’s Notes to Colonial Docu- 
ments —H, B. D. 
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hoven—whom we do hereby authorize and em- 
power to condemn all impropriety and disorder 
in Buildings, Fences, Palisades, Posts, and Rails, 
and in future to forbid it; for that purpose, to 
order and warn, from this time forward, all and 
every one of our subjects, within or around the 
city of New Amsterdam, who are disposed to 
build, plant, settle, or enclose with palisades, that 
no one shall continue in the practice of the same 
nor undertake to do it, without the knowledge, 
consent, and inspection of the aforesaid Survey- 
ors of Buildings, in the penalty of Twenty-five 
Carolus Guilders and of removing whatever they 
ay have built orsetup. We do also hereby warn 
and give notice to all and every one who may 
heretofore have received the grant of House-lots, 
within nine months from this time, to improve 
their Lots [8] by building suitable and convenient 
houses, according to Order, or, in default thereof, 
the unimproved lots shall revert to the Patroon 
or Lestioel, or to whomsoever they may have 
belonged and who may have conveyed the same. 
Thus done in Council at Fort Amsterdam: 
Present, His Excellency Director-General Kieft, 
His Excellency Dincklage, Mons. la Montagne,* 
Lieutenant Newton,} Paulus Leendertren, Equip- 
age Master, Jan Claessen Bol,t this 25th of July, 
Anno, 1647. 


y 


[ Original, 5; Translation, 8, 9.] 


HEREAS, it has come to the knowledge 

of His Excellency the Director General 
and their Honors the Councillors, that in and 
about the city of New Amsterdam there are 
Brewers who are in the practice of ‘Tapping and 
Selling Beer by the small measure, whereby it 
may happen and come to pass that those neigh- 


* Doctor Jouannges La Montaone, a learned Haguenot, ar- 
rived in New Netherland early in 1637, and was called to the 
Council, by Kieft, in March, 1638, where he continued until 
September, 1656, when he was appointed Vice Director of Fort 
Orange, in the place of De Decker, who was about to return tu 
Father-land. 

He married, successively, Rachel Monjour and Agritta Fillis. 
widow of Arent Corssen; by the first of whom he had John, 
Rachel, Maria, Jesse and William; by the latter he had nv 
children.—H. B. D. 


+ Lieutenant Brian Newron was an Englishman, who had 
been employed by the Company some twenty years, and held 
office under Stuyvesant in Curacoa.—O’C ALLaGuAn’s New Neth- 
erland, ii., 19, 20, 

In company with Nicholaes Varleth, in 1660, he was sent on 
a mission to Virginia, and entered into a Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce with the General Assembly of that Colony. 

In September, 1661, he requested permission to resign his 
Commission and return to Holland ; and in July, 1662, he was 
duly discharged. It is probable that he returned to Europe 
soon after. 

He resided at Flatlands, L. I.—H. B. D. 


+ JAN CLagsseN Bot was the commander of the Company's 
ship Swol, which came over with Stuyvesant ; and he returned 
to Holland, after remainiog in the Colony only a few weeks- 
—H. B.D, 
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the Excise may not be accommodated when they 
shall be tapped dry: Therefore, by the afore- 
said, His Excellency the Director General and 
the Councillors, agreeable to the order and prac- 
tice in Holland, this has been forbidden ; and by 
these Presents it is Ordained and Interdicted [9] 
that no Brewer in and around the city shall be 
permitted to Tap and Sell Beer by the half-pot 
or small measure; and that no Brewershall be 
permitted to Brew Beer, or procure it to be done 
for him by others, in the penalty of forfeiting all 
such Beer and all such stock on hand as shall 


happen to+be in the house of said Brewer or | 


Tapper ; and, in addition thereto, he shall be 
admonished not to do so any more. Done this 
12th January, 1648 


[ Original, 6; Translation, 9, 10.] 


HEREAS, it has come to the knowledge 
of His Excellency the Director General 


W 
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Woolsey*, who, in their turn shall visit all the 
houses in this city, wheresoever they may stand or 
be situated, between the Fort and the Fresh-water ; 
}and they shall inspect the Chimnies, whether 
they be kept clean by sweeping. And as often 
|as any shall be discovered to be foul, the Fire- 
| wardens aforesaid shall condemn them as foul; 
'and the owners shall immediately, without any 
| gainsaying, pay the fine of Three Guilders for 
| each Chimney thus Condemned as foul, to be ap- 
| propriated to the maintainance of Fire-ladders, 
| Hooks, and Buckets, which shall be provided 
and procured the first opportunity}. And in case 
the house of any person shall be burned or be on 
fire, either through his own negligence or his 
| own fire, he shall be mulcted in the penalty of 
Twenty-five Guilders, to be appropriated as afore- 
| said, 

Done, passed, and published, at Fort Amster- 
dam, this 23rd January, 1648. 





of New Netherland, Curacoa, etc., and the Islands | 


of the same, and their Excellencies the Council- 
lors, thatcertain careless Persons are in the habit 
of neglecting to clean their Chimnies, by sweep- 
ing, and of paying no attention to their Fires, 
whereby, lately, fires have occurred in two 
houses ; and Whereas, the danger of fire is greater 
as the number of houses increases here, in New 
Amsterdam ; and Whereas the greater number of 


them are built of Wood and covered with Reeds, | 


together with the fact that some of the houses have 
Wooden Chimnies, which are very dangerous: 
Therefore, by the very prompt and excellent Di- 
rector General and their Honors the Councillors 
it has been deemed [10) advisable and highly ne- 
cessary to look into this matter; and they do 
hereby Ordain, Enact, and Interdict that, from 
this time forth, no Wooden or Platted Chi:nies 
shall be permitted to be built in any Houses be- 
tween the Fort and the Fresh-water; and: that 
those already standing shall be permitted to re- 
main durin 
wardens: 
And, to the end that the foregoing Order may 
be duly observed, the following persons are ap- 
pointed, to wit: 
sary, Adriaen Keyser* ; and from the Commonalty, 
Thomas Hallt, Martin Crygiert, and George 


* ADRIAEN Kzyser, came to New Netherland as Secretary, 
subsequently was appointed Commissary, and still later the 
Vendue master.—H. B. D 


+ Taomas Hau was afarmer who had emigrated to the South 
river, in 1635 ; but, in 1647, he had resided several yearsin New 
Netherland. He had been Jacob Van Curler’s overseer, at Flat- 
lands ; but, at the period in question he was largely engaged in 
the cultivation of tobacco, on his own account, and possessed 
considerable real estate, on Manhattan Island. 

He was one of the Eight men of the city, in 1643; one of the 
Nine men, in 1649; and a Select-man, in 1650; and he was 
very much respected, notwithstanding he was, probably, some- 
what engaged in illicit trade.—H. B. D. 

t Martin Cryorer was a noted Inn keeper in New Amster- 


g the good pleasure of the Fire- | 


From the Council, the Commis- | 


. [ Original, 7-9 ; Translation, 11-15.] 


| DETRUS STUYVESANT, Director General of 

New Netherland, Curacoa, etc., and their Ex- 
cellencies the Councillors, to all to whom these 
Presents may or shall come, or who may hear 
them read, Greeting: 

Whereas, it has come to our knowledge that 
our former Proclamations, issued against un- 
seasonable and intemperate Drinking, both at 
|night and on the Rest Day of the Lord, to the 
scorn and derision of our persons and Nation, 
have not been observed and executed according 

to our intent and meaning; which Proclama- 
| tions, by these Presents, we do renew, ordain, and 
|enact, so that, from this time forth, they shall 
continue to bein force, maintained, and carried 
| out with a stricter observance and execution, ac- 
| cording to the obvious tenor and meaning thereof. 
| In the meanwhile, the occasion and the reasons 
why these our good Regulations and well-meant 
Proclamations have not been observed according 
to the tenor and meaning of them, are the follow- 
ing, to wit: The kinds of business and the easy 


| dam, Captain Lieutenant of the Burgess Corps of that city, and, 
subsequently, Captain of acompany sent from Amsterdam in 
Holland. with which he did good service to the Southward and 
against the Indians. He was, also, one of the first Burgomas- 
ters of New Amsterdam ; and at the termination of the Dutch 
authority in the Colony, he retired to the valley of the Mo- 
hawk, where, at Canastagione, now Niskayune, he died in the 
early part of 1713. O’Callaghan's New Netherland, ii., 554. 





De 


* Groroe Woo.sey was from Yarmouth, Ergland, and inthe 
employ of Isaac Allerton, a merchant of New Amsterdam. He 
owned a plantation at Long Island, butit is not known that he 
lived there.—H. B. D. 


+ This is the earliest minute, on the Records of the city, con- 
ceroing a Fire Department. It will be seen that, although two 
fires had lately occurred, there was no apparatus in the city, 
at the date of this Order, for either extinguishing fires or ar- 
resting their progress.—H, B, D. 
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profits flowing therefrom divert and seduce many 
from their primitive Calling, Trade, and Busi- 
ness ; and they devote themselves to Tapping, so 
much so that almost one full fourth part of the 
city of New Amsterdam have become Bawdy- 
houses, for the sale of Ardent Spirits, Tobacco, and 
Beer, whereby very many do not only neglect and 
abandon their honest handicraft and business, 
but, also, the common man and the Company’s 
[12] servants, in a great measure, are allured ; 
and, what is still worse, the youth, even from 
their childhood, noticing the unbecoming con- 
duct of their parents, are consequently drawn off 
from the path of Virtue unto all idleness and into 
what are concomitants—Cheating, Smuggling, 
and Frauds, in the clandestine sales of Beer and 
Brandy to the Indians and Natives, although 
both daily experience and God teach us better, 
because therefrom we cannot but apprehend 
fresh animosities betwixt them and us. And, in 
addition to all this, it happens that some honest 
Inns, established and supported for the use and 
benefit of the Traveller, and Stranger, and the In- 
habitants—who honestly and righteously pay their 
Taxes and Excise, and are in the possession of suita- 
ble Houses, or do hire them—have to bear the 
greater part of the burdens, whereby these Tav- 
ern-Keepers are in @ great measure interrupted 
in their licensed and lawful calling and business, 
being ready in these premises, to make provision 
according to the exigency of the case and the im- 
mergency of the [ ], Therefore, we the 
Director General and the Councillors aforesaid, 
on the subject of the Tapsters and Inn-Keepers, 
do Ordain and Enact the following Regulations 
and By-Laws: 


I, 


Tn the first place, from this time forth, there 
shall beno new Tavern, Inn, or Retail Grocery 
made or established, without the special [13] ap- 
probation and consent of the Director General 
and the Councillors, unanimously agreed to and 
permitted. 

II. 


The Inns, Taverns, and Retail Groceries that 
are already in the city, may be permittedto con- 
tinue at least for the four following years; yet, 
in the meantime, they shall be held under the ad- 
ditional obligation toemploy themselves in some 
other honest business in these places, together 
with suitable and honest sureties living under the 
guardianship and supervision of this city of New 
Amsterdam, each one in conformity with his 
state, quality, and condition, according to the 
Order and Regulations made by the Director and 
Council, with the advice and approbation of the 
Surveyors of Buildings. 
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III. 


That the Inn-Keepers and Tapsters to whom 
we have granted yet four years, at least, who 
shall wish, for sufficient reasons, to change their 
business, after they shall have laid aside this their 
former business of Tapping, shall not be per- 
mitted to transfer the same to any other person 
nor yet, to this intent, Rent nor Sell their houses 
and dwellings to any other person, without the 
previous advice, and full consent, and approba- 
tion, of the Director General and Councillors. 


IV. 


Item. The Inn-keepers and Tapsters, from 
this time forward, shall not be permitted to Sell, 
nor [14] Mix, nor Hand out to the Indians or 
Natives, any Beer, Wine, Brandy, or Waters, 
although it may be through the first, second, or 
third person that the Natives are supplied there- 
with, under the penalty of the forfeiture of their 
business and arbitrary correction, at the discre- 
tion of the Court. 


¥, 


Item. They shall be obliged, for the prevention 
of all Fightings and Mischiefs, actually to report 
to the Officer, in case any one shall be injured or 
wounded in their houses, under the penalty of for- 
feiture of their business and One Pound, Flemish, 
for every hour after the injury or wound shall 
have been inflicted and during which time the 
Tapster or Inn-keeper shall conceal it. 


Vi, 


The Proclamations heretofore issued against 
all unseasonable Night-tippling and Drunk- 
drinking on the Sabbath, shall be fulfilled by 
the Inn-keepers, with strict regard and obsery- 
ance, to wit: That, in the evening, they shall 
not keep Tavefn after the ringing of the Bell, 
nor, on the Sabbath, Sell nor Deal out any Beer 
or Waters to any one (the Traveller and the 
Boarder-alone excepted) before three of the 
clock in the afternoon, when there is Divine 
Service, under the penalty fixed by Proclama- 


tion. 
VII. 


Item. They shall be obliged not to receive 
into their houses or cellars any Wines, Beers, or 
Ardent Spirits, directly nor indirectly, before 
oie receijt of the Invoice and the possession 
of the Bill, under the penalty of the forfeiture of 
their particular Business, Beers, and Spirits, and 
an exemplary fine, besides, at the discretion of 
the Court. 


VIII. 
Finally. All Inn-keepers and Tapsters who 





Kolch, 
bis dan 
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may be minded to continue their Business, shall, 
within the time of eight days after the publica- 
tion and affixing of these presents, address and 
give in their persons and their names to the Di- 
rector and Council, and there solemnly promise, 
preety to fulfil all things whatsoever that, 
on the subject of Tapsters and Inn-keepers, have 
been ordered or hereafter may be ordered, in all 
their particulars, and to conduct themselves hon- 
estly in their business, as become loyal and hon- 
est subjects. Done at our session at Fort Am- 
sterdam, this 10th March, Anno, 1648. 


[Original, 10 ; Translation, 15, 16.] 


PPEARED before the Council, Adriaen 

-Dircksen,* Martin Crygier,t Jan Jansen 
Schepmoes,f Jan Snediger,{ Philip Geraerdij,|| 
Sergeant Daniel Litscho, Gerrit Douman, Hen- 
drick Smith,§[ Cornelis Volckertsen,** Abrahain 
Pietersen,¢+ George Rapaelje, and Pieter Andries- 
sen, al] Inn-keepers and Inhabitants of this city 
of New Amsterdam, who have given in their 
names and persons and whom [6] their Excel- 
lencies the Director General and the Councillors 
do hereby Publish, in pursuance of the Proclama- 
tion issued on the subject of Tapsters and put up 
in the Market, they having, on their honor, pro- 
mised to observe said Proclamation, in all its 
meaning, Dated the 16th March, Anno, 1648, 
at New Amsterdam, in New Netherland. : 


[Original, 10; Translation, 16, 17.] 


IEREAS, by their High Mightinesses the 
Director General and the Councillors of 


W 


*ApriaEN Driroxsen had been a Pilot of the 
Assistant Commissary of Fort Amsterdam.—H. B. 
+t Martin Cryoizr undoubtedly kept his Tavern on what is 
now called Broadway, opposite the Bowling-green.—H. B. D. 


tJan Jansen Scuepmogs had been a resident of the Colony 
o 7% having come over, in that year, in the Dolphin.— 


$Jan SyepiGer probably kept house in Pearl-street, near 
the Fort. He was one of the Select-men of the city, and about 
1652, he appears to have removed to Flatburh, L. 1.—H. B. D. 


i.e GrRaerpIJ was the Landlord of the City Tavern.— 


port and an 
D. 


{ Heyprick Smita was probably Henpaick JANsEN SMITH, 
who lived on what is now known as Broadway.—H. B. D. 


** Connetis VOLOKERTSEN undoubtedly kept his tavern on 
the Great Highway, now Broadway.—H. B. D. 


tt ApRAmAM PreteRsen’s tavern was subsequently closed, by 
Order of the Director General and Council, dated the twenty- 
third of July, 1648, in consequence of the murder there of 
Gerrit Jansen Clomp by Johannes Roodenborch.—“ouncil 
Minutes, iv., 398-402. 

Pietersen had been Miller before he became Tavern-keeper; 
and, within a month after the closing of his Tavern, he was 
Teappointed to the same place (Council Minutes, iv., 413.) 
In 1658, he obtained permission to erect a water mill at the 
Kolch. He was one of the Eight men of the city, in 1643 ; and 
his daughter, Maritje, married Thomas Jansen Mingal. 
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New Netherland, it has been daily seen and ob- 
served that the Goats and Hogs are in the habit 
of daily committing great damage in the Or- 
chards, Plantations, and other Productions, here 
and about Fort Amsterdam, not only to the dis- 
couraging of the cultivation of fine Orchards and 
Gardens, but, also, to many great and particular 
damages : 

Therefore, their High Mightinesses the Diree- 
tor General and the Councillors, desirous of mak- 
ing provision in the premises from this time 
forth, do Ordain and Enact that, between the 
Fort New Amsterdam,* or thereabout, and the 
Fresh-water, no Hogs nor Goats shall be pas- 
tured or kept, except within their own inclos- 
ures. Care must also be had, that the Goats do 
not get out of their inclosures; and that they do 
no damage to any one. Also, that Goats shall 
not be pastured hevend the Fresh-water, without 
a Herds-man or Keeper under the [17] penalty— 
in case the Goats shall be found outside their 
inclosure, or on this side of the Fresh-water, or, 
onthe other side of the Fresh-water, without a 
Herds-man or Keeper—of their being attached 
by the Fiscaal and of being declared, by their 
High Mightinesses, to be forfeited. Be each 
one hereby warned, that he suffer no damage. 
Done on the 10th of March, 1648, and suspended 
and published on the 16th of March, at New 
Amsterdam, in New Netherland. 


[ Original, 11; Translation, 17-19.] 


ETRUS STUYVESANT, in behalf of their 
High Mightinesses the States General of the 
United Netherlands, His High and Mighty Lord 
the Prince of Orange, and their High Mighti- 
nesses the Gentlemen Directors of the General 
Privileged West India Company, Director Gen- 
eral over New Netherland, Curacoa, &c. and the 
Islands of the same, together with their High 
Mightinesses, the Councillors: 

Whereas, we have seen and observed that, not- 
withstanding our Decrees and Ordinances hereto- 
fore issued concerning the keeping and — 
ing the Holy Sabbath, according to the holy 
command of God, it has not been observed ac- 


* It is evident that the Translator, in this place, has mis- 
aes the invent of the Order and misinterpreted its 
meaning. 

The “ Fort Amsterdam,” in the original, has been correctly 
translated in the Preamble of this Order ; but the words “ for- 
“ticatie Nieuw Amsterdam” in the original, which have 
been here rendered ‘* Fort New Amsterdam,” clearly indicate 
déomething else than the Fort at the lower end of the city, where 
* = orchards and plantations” referred to were not to be 
ound, 

We submit, therefore, that it would have been a more cor- 
rect rendering of the origioal if the Translator had said, in- 
stead of “between Fort New Amsterdam and the Fresh- 
“water,” as in the text, ‘between the outer defences of New 
ss or their vicinity, and the Fresh-water.”— 
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cording to our intent and meaning ; and, Where- 
as, the Sabbath, in various ways, has been pro- 
faned and desecrated, to the great scandal, offence, 
and reproach of the Community and the neigh- 
boring strangers who frequent these places, and 
to the villifying and contemning of God’s Holy 
04 Word and our Ordinances flowing therefrom, 
herefore, we the Director General and the 
Councillors aforesaid, for the purpose of averting, 
as much as lies in their power, the dreaded wrath 
and punishment of God, through this sin and 
other misdemeanors, from themselves and their 
subjects, Do, by these Presents, Decree, Renovate, 
and Amplify our former Proclamations and Or- 
dinances ; having for the better observance of the 
same, with the approbation of the Minister of 
God’s Word, Ordained that, from this time 
forth, in the afternoon as well as in the forenoon, 
there shall be preaching from God’s Word and 
the usual exercises of Christian prayer and 
praise; requesting and charging, for that pur- 
pose, all their Officers, Subjects, and Vassals, to 
frequent and attend the same; forbidding, in 
the meanwhile, during Divine Service, in con- 
formity with our previous Proclamations, all 
Taverning, Fishing, Hunting, and other usual oc- 
cupations, handicrafts, and professions, whether 
in Houses, Cellars, Shops, Ships, Sloops, or in 
the Streets and Markets, under the forfeiture of 
such wares, merchandise, or property, or the re- 
demption of the same with the sum of Twenty- 
five Guilders, until otherwise ordered, to be ap- 
plied for the benefit of the Poor and the Church ; 
and, furthermore, One pound, Flemish, in case 
either buyers or sellers, the hirers or the hired, 
who may. transgress [ ] to be applied, 
one half to the officers the other half at the dis- 
cretion of the Court. Furthermore, we do hereby 
Enact and Forbid, that no one shall, on the fore 
part [19] of the day, give himself up to foolish 
drinking and other excesses, to the scandal and 
offence of others, under the penalty, in case any 
one be thus found, of being chastised by our 
Fiscaal or any of the higher or lower officers, at 
their discretion. Done and, after the resump- 
tion, agreed to and published on the 29th April, 
1648, at New Amsterdam in New Netherland. 





[ Original, 12; Translation, 19, 20.] 


HEREAS, by daily experience, it has been 

seen and observed that, notwithstanding it 

has been forbidden several times, by former Pro- 
clamations, that any one should Tap, Hand out, 
Mingle, or Sell through a third or fourth person, 
directly or indirectly, any Strong Drink, to the 
Indians or natives of this Country, we must daily 
see before our eyes that the Indians are running 
about, through the Manhattans, in a state of in- | 
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toxication ; and that the inhabitants, living with- 
out, experience great vexation from the drunken 
Indians, whereby, as formerly, fresh animosities 
and warsare to be apprehended: ‘Therefore, His 
Excellency, the Director General and the Honor- 
able the Councillors have resolved, once more, 
to enact the former Proclamations, and hereby pe- 
remptorily to forbid, and we do by these Presents 
peremptorily forbid, the Handing out, the Min- 
gling, or the Selling of any Strong Drinks, by 
whatever name or mark they may be known; 
and in case any person, after this date, shall be 
convicted of these offences, though it should be, 
even, through the information of the Indians 
themselvyes—to whom, for weighty reasons, credit 
shall be given [20]-in this case,—he shall, over 
and above the penalty established by former 
Proclamations, be arbitrarily punished without 
any dissimulation, since it is far better that such 
evil-disposed persons should be punished than 
that the Country and Community in general 
should suffer damage through them. Done on 
the 13th May, Anno, 1648, at the Session in Fort 
Amsterdam, in New Netherland. 





[ Original, 13; Translation, 20, 21.] 


\ HEREAS, by their High Mightinesses the 

Director General and the Councillors, it 
has been noticed and observed, with great con- 
cern, that many of the Scotch Merchants and 
small traders who, from time to time, have come 
out of their country with the ships, are doing or 
aiming at nothing else than, by their undersell- 
ing and manner of trading, to destroy Trade, 
selling their goods very rapidly, giving Eleven 
to Twelve Guilders in loose seawant for one 
Beaver, and having sold out, going with their 
ships whence they may return the same year, 
without leaving or doing any benefit to the Coun- 
try, to the injury of the inhabitants, who, by their 
freehold and birth, are obliged to bear all the 
burdens : 

Therefore, for the purpose of preventing such 
destroyers of Trade, it is deemed advisable and 
necessary for New Netherland and the inhabit- 
ants thereof, to Enact and Ordain that, from this 
time forth, all Scotch merchants and small deal- 
ers who ceme from their country with vessels, with 
the intention of trading here with Christians or 
Heathens, at wholesale or retail, shall not be per- 
mitted to carry on the least trade in the land, ex- 
cept [21] in case they shall have had a residence 
here, in New Netherland, three following and 
succeeding years; and, furthermore, they shall 
be compelled, within one year after their Privi- 
lege and Opportunity, to erect a decent and 
habitable Tenement in this city of New Amster- 
bors who obtain from them their Beer and pay 
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dam. All traders and others who are in posses- 
sion of one habitable 'enement, and who have 
resided three years in the place, shall be permit- 
ted to Trade, and not otherwise, (the Merchant or 
Schipper of their High Mightinesses’s vessels 
alone excepted), Provided, the same shall not be 
permitted to have any shop on the land. Done in 
the presence of His High Mightiness the Director 
General, His Excellency Dincklage; Mons. la 
Montagne, Brian Newton, and Paulus Leendert- 
sen, on the 18th September, Anno, 1648, at New 
Amsterdam. 


[Original, 14; Translation, 21.] 


B* His High Mightiness the Director General 
and their Excellencies the Councillors of 
New Netherland, the Fire-wardens are charged 
and ordered to prevent all accidents by fire in 
this city of New Amsterdam ; to visit all around ; 
to see whether every one keeps his Chimneys 
clean by sweeping ; and, in case any one is found 
to be deficient, immediately to demand the pen- 


. alty of Three Guilders, which shall be appropri- 


ated agreeably to the Proclamation, on this sub- 
ject, published on the 21st January, 1648. Done 
and Ordained in Session, at Fort Amsterdam, on 
the 28th September, 1648. Present, His High 
Mightiness the Director General, L. Van Dinck- 
lage, la Montagne, Brian Newton, Paul: Leen- 
dertsen. 


[ Original, 14: Translation, 22.] 


HEREAS, there are daily complaints made 
by the Indians and Natives, to their High 
Mightinesses the Director General and the Coun- 
cillors that some of the Inhabitants are in the 
habit of setting the natives at work, of availing 
themselves of their labor, and of letting them go 
off unpaid after the work has been done; and as 
the refusal to pay the Indians for their labor is 
contrary to the right of all people, for which 
reason the Indians are threatening, in case they 
are not satisfied and paid, that they will take 
their- pay by resorting to other unbecoming 
measures : 

Therefore, for the timely and possible prevention 
of all mischief, their High Mightinesses the Di- 
rector General and the Councillors do hereby 
warn all inhabitants who are indebted to the In- 
dians for their daily wages or otherwise, to pay 
the same without any gainsaying ; and, in case of 
the employment of the Indians for the future, | 
they shall be under the same obligation, or the | 
statement or complaint of the Indians—to whom, 
for reasons in the case, credit shall be given—to 
make payment therefore, under such a fine as, 
according to the occasion, shall be deemed right. | 
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Done in Session and Published on the 28th Sep- 
tember, 1648, at New Amsterdam: Present, His 
High Mightiness the Director General, L. Van 
Dincklage, la Montagne, B. Newton, Paulus 
Leendertsen. 


XIV.—A LETTER FROM GEN. QUITMAN. 


H. B. Dawson, Esq. : 


My Dear S1z:—Thinking at that period of revising and re- 
publishing my History of Schoharie County, &c., 1 wrote in 
1554, to Gen. John A. Quitman, then recently of the Mexican 
war, to know if he was a son of Domine Quitman, at one time 
pastor of the Schoharie Lutheran Church; asking from him, 
if he were, a sketch of his public life. I believe he advocated, 
before his death, the doctrine of secession, as an inherent right 
of the States. I regret to say I never received any later come 
munication from him. He died, if memory serves me, just be- 
fore our great civil war began. Be'ieving that this letter should 
find a place in the H. M., I send you a copy. . 3. 


Fort Puan, N. Y-, Aug. 16, 1866. 


MonmovutTH, NEAR NATCHEZ, 
May 5, 1854. t 
My Dear Sir: 

Recently, on my return from a visit to Ala- 
bama, I had the pleasure to receive your letter of 
the 28th March last, making inquiries about 
myself and my father’s family. Your conjecture 
is right; I am a son of the late Rev. Frederick 
Henry Quitman, D.D., of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
formerly Domine Quitman, of Schoharie. My 
father was a graduate of the University of Halle, 
in Germany, married in’ the West Indies, and 
came to New York some time in the last centu- 
ry. This family consisted of four sons, of whom 
I am the third, and three daughters. I-am the 
only survivor of his sons, and was born lst Sep- 
tember, 1799, in Rhinebeck. My three brothers 
died childless. My sisters are still living. The 
eldest, Mrs. Quackenboss, now resides in Albany, 
a widow. My remaining sisters, single, reside in 
Philadelphia, spending their summers usually in 
Red Hook. 

From the age of ten years I resided several 
years in the old village of Schoharie, under the 
instruction of Dr. Augustus Wackerhagen, then 
Lutheran Pastor there,—a learned and a good 
man, who still enjoys a green old age in Cler- 
mont, Columbia county. Subsequently I spent 
several years at Hartwick Seminary, Otsego 
county, as student and tutor; and afterwards, at 
the age of nineteen, I was for a year a professor 
in Mount Airy College, near Philadelphia. Hav- 
ing studied the profession of law, I migrated in 
1820, to Ohio, and thence in 1821 to Mississippi, 
where I have resided since, except while en- 
gaged in military service in Mexico. My family 
consists of a wife, married here, a son and five 
daughters. 

My life has been an active and I may say an 
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eventful one. In civil life I have held various 
positions; among them Member of Legislature, 
of the Convention to revise the Constitution, 
President of the Senate, twice Governor of Miss- 
issippi, and once American Governor of Mexico. 
From early life I have been connected with the 
militia service, and in the army have held the 
commissions of Brigadier and Major General ; 
and served under the command of both Generals 
Taylor and Scott, and had the good fortune to 
be the first to enter the city of Mexico, and plant 
the standard of our country on the “Halls of 
“ the Montezumas.”’ 

Several imperfect sketches of my life have ap- 
peared in print. If I can procure one, I will 
take great pleasure in transmitting it to you. 
Being on the eve of a journey from home, I must 
be brief, but will at a time of more leisure 
further answer your complimentary letter. You 
will oblige me by informing me where your 
forthcoming work can be procured. 

The late Governor Bouck of your State knew 
my venerated father well, and can perhaps give 
some reminiscences of him. 

When a boy in Schoharie, of eleven years of 
age, I was Captain of a company of Cadets, 
armed with wooden guns, and have a distinct re- 
collection of some skirmishes with a half-gipsy, 
half-Indian race of vagabonds living in the 
hills. They were called Sloughters, and from 


their peculiarities and habits, deserve a place in 


the history of that settlement. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 


J. A. QuITMAN. 
J. R. Sus, Esq. 


XV.—OLD NEW YORK REVIVED—Con- 
TINUED. 
. ; 
16. Papers CoNCERNING THE EVACUATION OF 
THE CITY BY THE BritTiIsH, In 1783. 


1.—Memorial of the Exiles. 


To His Excellency Gzorcr CuinTon, Esquire, 
Governor, and the other the Honourable Mem- 
bers composing the Board, constituted by Law 
for the temporary Government of the Southern 
District of the State : 


The Memoria of the Subscribers, in Behalf of 
themselves and others, the ReruGEE 
Crtizens of New-Yorxk: 


Humsiy SHEWETH, 


Ta your Memorialists were among the 
first of the citizens of America, who in the 
early stages of British usurpation, asserted their 
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rights as became freemen ; and who openly con- 
tended against the unconstitutional and arbitrary 
measures which were adopted and pursued by 
the King and Parliament of Britain, to reduce 
the inhabitants of this continent to the abject 
state of unconditionsl submission, to such exer- 
cises of power as their avarice or ambition 
might dictate. And your Memorialists, after a 
series of unavailing applications to the British 
court for redress, can also ascribe to themselves 
the honour of making the first overtures to their 
then sister colonies for establishing that union 
among themselves, which, under the protection 
of Divine Providence, has proved the happy 
means of their common preservation ; and whic 
has enabled them, with such unparalleled suc- 
cess, to repel the powerful exertions cf an exas- 
perated enemy, and to close the hazardous con- 
test by compelling even that haughty enemy to 
acknowledge these United States as a free, sove- 
reign and independent nation. 

That your Memorialists, conscious of the rec- 
titude of their intentions, the justice and im- 
portance of the cause in which they were 
engaged, stimulated by the most sacred regard 
for the civil and religious liberties of their 
country, and possessing the fullest dependence 
upon the honour, the exertions, and support of 
their fellow sufferers, citizens and countrymen, 
so solemnly promised and pledged by voluntary 
associations, declaring to the cot that at 
every hazard, expence and danger, they would 
defend and maintain their freedom against ever 
invader.---Governed by such motives, and confid- 
ing in such assurances, your Memorialists in de- 
monstration of the sincerity of their professions, 


|most cheerfully abandoned their comfortable 


habitations, their property, and many of them 
aver means of support, upon the approach of 
the British armament to this state in the year 
1776. Perhaps too sanguinely reasoning from 
the dictates of their own hearts, that a people 
on whose generosity and gratitude they were 
thus confidentially depending, and for whose 
safety, interest and cause they were thus full 
devoting themselves, would receive them wit 
the most cordial expressions of friendship, favour 
and esteem. 

At this period, and in the most destitute and 
dispersed circumstances, commenced the various, 
aggravated and severe hardships, which, in the 
course of a seven years exile, your Memorialists 
have experienced; and, notwithstanding of which, 
animated by the hope of being eventually suc- 
cessful in the great cause in which they had 
embarked, they have on all occasions, with forti- 
tude and firmness, continued to manifest their 
zeal and perseverance, by contributing according 
to their power and opportunity, whatever has 
been required from them in common with others, 
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for public use or service: Patiently, though anx- 
iously waiting for that happy day, which would 
relieve them from such i Bi Ma scenes of 
misery, by restoring them triumphantly to their 
native city with liberty and peace. 

Such having been the conduct, the sacrific-s, 
and the sufferings of your Memorialists, through 
the tedious periods of the war, there can be but 
few among all the citizens of America who have 
more real cause of rejoicing at the auspicious 
prospect of an honourable peace.---But when 
they reflect upon the present circumstances of 
the city, and compare them with their own :-~ 
When they remember that a very considerable 
part of it is reduced to ashes, and the residue in 
the occupation of adherents to the British gov- 
ernment, and followers of the British army, pos- 
sessed, not only of all the advantages derived 
from trade and business of every kind, but also 
of wealth and influence to secure those advan- 
tages to themselves.---Your Memorialists wouid 
be filled with the most painful and alarming 
apprehensions for their future means of subsist- 
ence and support, were they not comforted by 


the cenfidence and trust which they repose in 
the justice and wisdom of that government, 
which they have done so much to establish. 
Your Memorialists have derived great satis- 
faction and encouragement from the provident 
measures adopted by the Legislature, which 
under prudent limitations, constitutes a tempo- 


rary government for the southern district of the 
state, especially as they flatter themselves that a 
generous attention to the case and circumstances 
of the dispersed and unfortunate citizens of New- 
York, as a principal end, dictated the expediency 
and propriety of this judicious and necessary 
act. And your Monsoetaliots, possessing the same 
confidence in the justice, generosity and wisdom 
of your Honorable Board, entertain no doubt 
but that you will be equally disposed to take 
your Memorialists under your immediate protec- 
tion and favour, and to exert the powers with 
which you are invested for the purpose of pro- 
moting their speedy and effectual re-establish- 
ment, as far as may be practicable, in their 
former habitations, or in as comfortable a man- 
ner as the reduced condition of the city will 
permit. 

Reduced in property, and destitute as many of 
our Memorialists are, and notwithstanding they 
ave devoted so many years of the most valuable 

part of their lives to the common cause of their 
ne they never would think themselves 
warranted to solicit the interposition of your 
Honorakle Board for their interest or accommo- 
dation in any instance where their application or 
claims would operate against the true interest of 
the state at large, or with the rights of those 
who were entitled to the favour of government ; 


but your Memorialists are fully persuaded that 
when the merits of their present requests are 
dispassionately and impartially investigated, it 
will be abundantly evident, that on the one hand, 
they have given the most ample demonstrations 
of attachment, perseverance and zeal, through 
all the vicissitudes of the arduous contest; and 
that on the other hand, those who are in posses- 
sion of the city have perhaps, with equal perse- 
verance, exerted themselves to support our enemy 
and to defeat the measures which have been pur- 
sued for the preservation of our lives, liberty, 
and the establishment of our freedom and inde- 
pendence; nor can there be a doubt, but that 
exasperated by their disappointment and dis- 
grace, they will retain the same vindictive rage 
and enmity against our happy constitution and 
government ; and instigated by their unconquer- 
able prejudices, will exert every means in their 
ower to attempt their subversion. And when it 
is considered how far the influence, principles 
and examples of the citizens of the metropolis 
prevail through the remote parts of the state, 
there can be as little doubt about the policy of 
guarding against the dangerous effects which 
reasonably might be apprehended from excluding 
the whig lohabitants and suffering the capital of 
the state to remain an asylum for the disaffected, 
and a nursery of tory principles. 7 
Having thus freely, but they hope, with be- 
coming respect, stated to your Honorable Board 
the peculiar embarrassments and distresses of 
their prosent situation ; and also taken the lib- 
erty to suggest such arguments as they trust, 
will sufficiently vindicate the justice and pro- 
riety of their claims: your Memorialists take 
eave to represent, that many of them were 
tenants, and rented houses either by the year, or 
upon lease for a term of years, which they aban- 
doned, and with the American army retired from 
he city in the fall of the year 1776. That others 
of your Memorialists occupied houses their own 
property, which, since the enemy have had pos- 
session of the city, are consumed by fire, and 
that comparatively, there are but very few of 
those citizens who withdrew from New-York 
upon the approach of the enemy, who have 
either the means or prospect of being able to 
procure a covering for their families upon their 
return, especially as in their present circum- 
stances, they cannot afford to pay such extrava- 
gant rents as are demanded by the proprietors, 
particularly by those who have adhered to the 
enemy or remained within their power and pro- 
tection during the war, and which are frequently 
given by disaffected and strangers, as your Me- 
morialists apprehend, thereby to gain a residence 
and cxtehiiabensah in the state. 
Under such a complication of difficulties, your 
Memorialists are constrained to present their 
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case and claims to your Honorable Board :-- 
They again declare that they wish for nothing 
incompatible with the rights of whig citizens, or 
which would embarrass government in their de- 
cisions ; and they flatter themselves, that while 
oy only claim to be provided for, as faithful 
and zealous citizens and subjects, in preference 
to those who have been open and avowed ene- 
mies, their applications will neither be deemed 
unreasonable, nor rejected by a government con- 
vinced of the truth of the facts which they 
assert, and friendly to the principles of our glo- 
rious revolution. 

Your Memorialists do therefore most earnestly 
request, that your Honorable Board will be 
pleased to take their case into consideration, and 
#3 s00n as conveniently may be, to make an ordi- 
nance, authorizing such of your Memorialists 
who either occupied, rented, or leased houses in 
the year 1776, from persons who have either re- 
mained, or removed within the enemy’s lines, to 
repossess the same upon their return to the city. 
‘Also directing that such houses as are part of 
confiscated estates be appropriated, until the 
Legislature shall otherwise determine for the 
further accommodation of your Memorialists ; 
and prescribing such other methods and means 
of providing houses for the Refugee Citizens as a 
due sense of their merits, their necessity, and 
your wisdoni may suggest. 

And in order to prevent as much as possible 
those irregularities and confusion, which, on 
such an occasion may be apprehended, as well 
as for the ‘convenience of the citizens, your Me- 
morialists beg leave further to request, that a 
competent number of prudent persons may be 
appointed by your Honorable Board for the 
purpose of distributing the houses, agreeable to 
such ordinance as your Honorable Board shall 
be pleased to pass in favour of your Memorial- 
ists, who as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &c. 

New Burgh, September 1, 1783. 


Samuel Loudon 
Richd. Norwood 
Richard Leaycroft 
Geo. Taylor 

Hugh M:Connel 
Michael Brooks 
Alex". Lamb 
Thomas Pasett 
Samuel Myer 
Samuel Fardon 
Abraham fardon— 
Peter montanye 
Benjamin Montanye 
Peter Montanye Junr 
Thomas Montanye 
Henry Peckwell 
Abraham Larzelere 


Robert Hatton 
Samuel Halloway 
Pelig Seaman 
Benj». Montanye 
Amos Hone 
William Heriot 
Aaron King 
Lawrence Myer 
David Currie 
James McKenney 
Isaac Van Hook 
Nicholas Kortright 
Nicholas Kortright junr 
Stephen Smith 
John Currie 

John Montanye 
James MrCullen 


Abr®. Ingram 
Kamp Ayrs 
Jn°. Harrison. 
Jn*. Tyson 
William Frazer 


Chas. Tillinghast 
Michael Tremper 
John Bailey 

Jn°. Keese 

W., Keese 


2.—Order of the Procession, November 25, 1783. 
New-York, Nov. 24, 1783. 


The Committee appointed to conduét the 
Order of receiving their Excellencies Gov- 
ernor Ciintron and General WasHiNnGron, 


EG Leave to inform their Fellow-Citi- 

zens, that the Troops, under the Com- 
mand of Major-General Knox, will take 
Poffeffion of the City at the Hour agreed on, 
on Tuefday next; as foon as this may be 
performed, he will requeft the Citizens who 
may be affembled on Horfeback, at the Bowl- 
ing-Green, the lower End of the Broad-Way, 
to accompany him to meet their Excellencies 
Governor Cuinton and General Wasninc- 
Ton, at the Bull’s Head, in the Bowery---the 
Citizens on Foot to affemble at or near the 
Tea-water-Pump at Frefh-water. 


ORDER or 


A party of Horfe will precede their Ex- 
cellencies and be on their flanks---after the 
General and Governor, will follow the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Members of the Council 
for the temporary Government of the South- 
ern Parts of the State---The Gentlemen on 
Horfe-back, eight in Front---thofe on Foot, 
in the Rear ot the Horfe, in like Manner. 
Their Excellencies, after pafling down Queen- 
Street, and the Line of Troops up the Broad- 
way, will a-light at Cape’s Tavern. 

The Committee hope to fee their Fellow- 
Citizens, conduét themfelves with Decency 
and Decorum on this joyful Occafion. 


PROCESSION, 


CITIZENS TAKE CARE!!! 
THE Inhabitants are hereby informed, 


that Permiffion has been obtained from 
the Commandant, to form themfelves in pa- 
troles this night, and that every order requi- 
fite will be given to the guards, as well to aid 
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and aflift, as to give protection to the patroles : | 
And that the counterfign will be given to| 
Tuomas Tucker, No 51, Water Street ; 


from whom it can be obtained, if neceflary. 


3.—Address to General Washington. 


To his Excellency Gzorck WasurnaTon Esquire, 
General and Commander in Chief of the Armies 
of the United States of America. 
The Address of the Citizens of New York, 
who have return’d from Exile, in behalf of 
themselves and their Suffering Brethren. 
Sir 
At a moment when the arm of Tyranny is 
Yielding up its fondest usurpations; we hope 
the Salutations of long suffering Exiles, but now 
happy freemen, will not be deemed an unworthy 
tribute.—In this place, and at this moment of 
exultation and triumph, while the Enfigns of 
Slavery still linger in our Sight, we look up to 
you, our deliverer, with unusual transports of 
Gratitude and Joy.—Permit us to Welcome you 
to this City, long torn from us by the hard hand 
of Oppression, but now, by your Wisdom and 
energy, under the guidance of Providence, once 
more the seat of Peace and freedom; we forbear 
to speak our gratitude or your Praise. we should 
but echo the voice of Applauding Millions; But 
the Citizens of New York are eminently indebted 
to your virtues and we Who have now the hon- 
our to address your Excellency, have been often 
companions of your Sufferings, and witnesses of 
your exertions. Permit us therefore to approach 
your Excellency with the dignity and Sincerity 
of freemen, and to Assure you, that we shall pre- | 
serve with our latest breath, our Gratitude for 
your Services, and Veneration for your Charac- 
ter; and accept of our Sincere and earnest Wishes 
that you may long enjoy that calm domestic fe- | 
licity which you have so generously sacrificed ; 
that the Cries of Injured Liberty may never more 
interrupt your repose, and that your hapiness 
may be eaqual to your Virtues. 
Signed at request of the Meeting— 
THomas RANDALL 
Dan‘: PHOENIX 
Sam': Broome 
THos: TUCKER 
Henry Kipp 
Pat. DENNIS 
W*: GruBerT SEN: 
W«. Gitperr JUN®- 
Francis Van Dyck 
JEREMIAH Woo. 
Gro: JANEWAY 
Asra: P: Lorr 
ErHram™ BRASHIER 


| same, beg leave to lay before 
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4.—The General’s Reply. 


To the Citizens of New York who have re- 

turned from Exile. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I thank You sincerely for youre affectionate 
Address, and entreat You to be persuaded that 
Nothing could be more agreeable to me than 
your polite Congratulations: Permit me, in 
Turn, to felicitate You on the happy Repossession 
of your City. 

Great as your Joy must be on this pleasing 
Occasion, it can scarcely exceed that which I 
feel, at seeing You, Gentlemen, who from the 
noblest Motives have suffered a voluntary Exile 
of many Years, return again in Peace & Tri- 
umph to enjoy the Fruits of your virtuous Con- 
duct. 

The Fortitude and Perseverance which You 
and your Suffering Brethren have exhibited in 
the Course of the War, have not only endeared 
You to your Countrymen, but will be remem- 
bered with admiration and Applause to the latest 
Posterity. 

May the Tranquility of your City be per- 
petual.—May the Ruins soon be repaired, Com- 
merce flourish Science be fostered; And all the 
civil and social Virtues be cherished, in the 
same illustrious Manner which formerly reflect- 
ed so much Credit on the Inhabitants of New 
York. In fine, may every Species of Felicity 
attend You Gentlemen & your worthy fellow 
Citizens. 

Go, WasHINGTON. 


5. The Firemen’s Address to the Governor of the 
State of New York. 


To His Excellency Gzorer Ciinton Esq 
Governor of the State of New York in 
America &¢'—&c'—&e'— 


May IT PLEASE your ExcELLENCY 


As the Change of Government has now 
taken place on the Arrival of your Excellency in 
this City—We the Fire Engineers of the several 
Fire Engines, and Companies belonging to the 
our Excellency, 
the State and Condition of the Fire Engines &c 
as also of the several Companies and Number of 


| Men now belonging to the same. 


We further beg leave to represent to your 
Excellency That the Fire Engines with the other 
emplements belonging, were before the late Fire 


| all in good Cundition and the Companies under 


good Order and Regulations: And as there are 
at present a number of Fire Buckets wanting, 
and also some necessary to be done (Occasioned 
by the late Fire) to the several apparatus belong- 
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ing to the Engines, which require immediate dis- 
patch, not knowing how soon they may be 
wanted—We think it Our duty, and therefore 
take this early Opportunity to represent this 
matter to your Excellency, as the 7 and 
preservation of this Metropolis at Times depend 
greatly in keeping the Engines in good Order. 
We now beg leave to inform your Excellency 
that we held a commission Jointly and Severally, 
under the late Governor Robertson, and are happy 
to say we always gain’d applause from the Citi- 
zens for Our good Conduct in the Alarming 
time of Fire in this City—Should it please your 
Excellency to Continue us in this office under 
your Administration we will always Act with 
such Conduct, as we make no Doubt will, when 
Called upon in Time of Fire gain the applause of 
your Excellency, as well as in the laie Fire we 
have of the Citizens. We 
Remain with Great Respect 
Your Excellency’s Most Obed. 
Most Hum'e Sery's 
Joun BaurHaser Dasu. 
GrorGE StaNnToN 
Francois Dominick 
JERONEMUS ALSTYNE 
Newyork 27‘ November 1783. 


A List of the Names of the Foremen and Com- 
mon men belonging to the Several Fire Engines, 


with the Numbers of the same. 


Engine—N° 1. Jacob Boelin, 
2. John Burt Lyng 
. John C. Puntzius 
. John Post. . . 
. Daniel Ten Eyck 
. Nicholas Carmer 
. Ahasures Turk 
. Henry Riker . 
. Charles Doughty do. 
. Isaac Meade . 5 Es 
. Christopher Henniger do . 
. John B. Dash Junr . d>. 
. Richard Deane do. 
. Benjamin Birdsall . d> . 
Men belonging to 
Ladders and hooks } 
No 1. Daniel Cottong . Foreman 12. 
2. William Wright d>. 10. 
— 253 


Men 

Foreman 12. 

do . 12. 

d . 16. 

d» . 13. 

d» , 22. 

do . 21. 

do . 24. 
do. 


XVI—THE MURDER OF JANE MACCREA. 


To the Editor of the Historical Magazine: 


This tragic occurrence, which produced so 
great an impression on the public mind, in En- 
pa as well as America, at the time, as to 

come the subject of discussion in Parliament 
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and the English press of the day, has recently 
been revived by some of our writers on historical 
topics, who criticize Mr. Bancroft’s account of it 
with some sharpness, challenging his fidelity to 
the truth of history, because he does not accept 
the modern versions of more or less ancient tra- 
ditions, which have resulted in an opinion that 
the unfortunate girl really received her death- 
wound at the hands of Americans, not Indians, 
I am aware that this version has received the 
imprimatur of Mr. Lossing, Mr. Stone and oth- 
ers, but it seems to me to be quite time to ask 
these gentlemen what disposition they have made 
or we are to make of the contemporary accounts 
of those who certainly ought to have known 
what they were writing about, and whose state- 
ments can hardly be overthrown or set aside by 
those traditions of traditions on which the new 
versions rest. 

General Gates was not slow to aggravate the 
excesses committed by the Royal — and their 
savage allies; and in his famous “tickler on the 
“subject of scalping,” he imputed the Indian 
cruelties to Burgoyne, in a letter of the second 
of September, 1777. 

Burgoyne’s own statement, in reply to Gates, 
on the sixth of September, 1777, is as follows: 

“In regard to Miss M’Rea, her fall wanted not 
“the tragic display you have labored to give it, to 
“ make it as sincerely abhorred and lamented by 
“me, as it can be by the tenderest of her friends. 
“The fact was no premeditated barbarity. On 
“the contrary, two chiefs, who had brought her 
“ off for the purpose of security, not of violence 
“to her person, disputed which should be her 
“guard; and in a fit of savage passion in one, 
“from whose hands she was snatched, the unhap- 
“py woman became the victim. Upon the first 
“intelligence of this event, I obliged the Indians 
“to deliver the murderer into my hands; and 
“though to have punished him by our laws or 
“ principles of justice, would have been perhaps 
“unprecedented, he certainly should have suf- 
“fered an ignominious death, had I not been con- 
“vinced, from my circumstances and observa- 
“tion, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that a 
“pardon under the terms which I presented and 
“they accepted, would be more efficacious than 
“an execution to prevent similar mischiefs.” 

This statement is confirmed by the evidence of 
Lord Harrington, before the House of Commons, 
March 1, 1779, and Burgoyne’s review of the evi- 
dence, which are printed in his State of the Haupe- 
dition from Canada, published in London, in 
1780. 

. Gordon, in his History, confirms all this, very 
emphatically. He says: 

“My account of Miss M’Rea’s death will differ 
“only circumstantially from Burgoyne’s. Mr. 
“ Jones, her lover, anxious on her account, en- 
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“ gaged some Indians of two different tribes to 
“convey her away from among the Americans 
jf for the purpose of security. He might fear for 
“her, on account of her father’s being interested 
“in the royal cause and of her attachment to 
“himself. He promised to reward the person, 
“who should bring her safe to him, with a bar- 
“rel ofrum. The two who took her and car- 
“ried her to some distance, disputed who of them 
“should convey her to Mr. Jones. Each was 
“anxious for the reward; and that the other 
“might not’ receive it, one of them struck his 
“tomahawk into her skull and killed her.” 

Gordon gives his authority in a foot-note, in 
which he says: “This is the substance of the 
“relation given by Mrs. M’Neil, who was in 
«company with Miss M’Rea when taken by the 
“ Indians.” 

When these documents are disposed of, we 
shall be better able to estimate the value of the 
traditions. G. H. M. 

New York, December, 1866. 


XVII.—NOTES. 


MassAcHusETTS ELEcTION Sermon (H. M. x. 
156).—Having but one, still I will name it: 
1777, by Samuel Webster, A. M., of Salisbury. 


M. M. Jonzs. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Tue Boston Massacre.—“ The twenty-ninth 
“Regiment of Foot,” says the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser of September, 1814, “which is now at Cas- 
“tine, is called the Boston Regiment, it being the 
“same that perpetrated the memorable Boston 
“ Massacre. It is said that one man who was at 
“that time a private in that regiment, still be- 
“longs to it, and is now at Castine.” J. W. 


BEe.Frast, Maine. 


ANTHRACITE CoaL.—A recent newspaper 
states that anthracite coal was first used in this 
country in the Wyoming Valley, by two Con- 
necticut blacksmiths, in 1768-69; but it was not 
till 1808 that it was used for domestic purposes 
in the common grate. In that year, Judge Fell, 
of Wilkesbarre, recorded the fact that he had 


made the experiment of burning the common | 


stove-coal of the Valley in a common fire-place, 
and found it answering all the purposes of fuel. 
Gordon, in his Hist. American Rev., ii. 32, 
mentions, among the principal articles left b 
the British at the evacuation of Boston, March 
lith, 1776, “twenty-five hundred chaldrons of 
“sea-coal.” J. W. 


Be.rast, Maine. 
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WasHINGTON AT TRENTON IN 1789.—Accord- 
ing to the Boston Daily Advertiser, three vener- 
able ladies still survive who were of the choir of 
young ladies that, dressed in white, greeted 
Washington as he entered Trenton in 1789, on 
his way to assume the Presidency, and who 
strewed his pathway with flowers. One yet lives 
in Trenton, another is the mother of the Hon. 
Mr. Chesnut, formerly senator from South Caro- 
lina, and the third, Mrs. Sarah Hand, resides in 
Cape May County, N. J. Ag 


Betrast, Maine- 


A Histroricau Dirricutty.—Some time ago, 
a silver coin was dug up in a ditch in the vicinity 
of Davidson College, N. C., on the obverse of 
which was the usual stamp of Spanish coins in 
the center; and around the border, “Carus 
“IIy. D. G.” 

On the reverse, in the center, an abbreviation 
of the word Carolus, with III. under it; and 
around the border, “Hispanrarum Rex,” with 
the date, as far as could be made out, 1711. But 
all the Chronological Tables give the reign of 
this king from 1759-1788. Its origin here could 
not be accounted for, and it was stolen from the 
cabinet of the writer afterwards. 

We have heard of gold coins found in Lincoln 
County, in the route of the British army in 1781, 
at the places where they encamped. But we 
know not of what denomination. They either 
lost a number of twenty-five pound cannon balls, 
or threw them into Dutchman’s Creek, in that 
County, one of which is in the possession of the 
writer, E. F. R. 


A LeTTeR oF THE First NapotEon.—In re- 
moving the archives of the State Department, a 
few weeks since, (on the demolition of the old 
building,) the following remarkable letter of Na- 
poleon I. came to light. It had probably got 
mixed in with some dispatches from the French 
Minister to this country at that time. It was 
given by Mr. Secretary Seward to Mr. Gobright 
of the Associated Press, and is having quite a run 
through the papers. It seems to have accom- 
plished its object, for Mr. Armstrong, the Ameri- 
can Minister referred to, was soon supplanted by 
Joel Barlow, which pleased Napoleon, as on the 
official presentation of Mr. Barlow, he addressed 
him as follows; “Iam happy to receive a Min- 
“ister Plenipotentiary from the United States, 
“particularly so distinguished a gentleman,— 
“whose opinions are so well known to me. 
“Make the English respect your flag, and you 
“ will obtain everything you wish from me.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON FIRST, 1810— 
16,147. 


To M.de Champagny, Duke de Cadore, Minister 
Sor Foreign Relations at Paris : 
Paris, January 19, 1810. 


MonsrEvuR DuKE DE CaporE: You must see 
the Minister from America. It is beyond all ri- 
diculous that he writes of things that one does 
notcomprehend. I prefer that he should write 
in English, but at length, and in a manner that 
we can understand. aa is it that in affairs so 
important he contents himself with writing let- 
ters of four lines? Speak to the secretary who 
is here ; speak also to the secretary who is about 
arriving from America. Send by a courier ex- 
traordinary adespatch in cypher to America to 
make them understand that that Government is 
not represented here; that its minister does not 
understand French—is a morose man, with whom 
one cannot deal; that all obstacles would be re- 
moved if we had an envoy to talk with. Write 
in detail on the matter. Let me know what ef- 
fect the letter from Attenburg has had in the 
United States, what has been done, and what is 
proposed. Write to America in such a manner 
that the President may know what a fool has 
been sent here. NAPOLEON. 


Historica CorncipENCcE.—There is a singu- 
lar coincidence between Ezekiel and Herodotus. 

In the prophecy of the former, Ch. xl. 5, he 
had a measuring reed of a cubit and a hand- 
breadth in length. In Ch. xli. 8, he calls these 
“ great cubits,’ see also Ch. xliii.3. This prophet 
lived at or in the vicinity of Babylon about 600 
B.C. Now Herodotus, called the father of pro- 
fane history, lived about 500 B. C., and visited 
and described the city of Babylon; and in Liber 
I., Sec. 178, he says, “ the wall is fifty royal cubits 
“in breadth, and in height, two hundred ; but the 
“royal cubit is larger than the common one by 
“ three fingers breadth.” 

Both, then, must be speaking of the same cu- 
bit ; and this is mentioned nowhere else in the 
Bible; unless perhaps there is an allusion to it 
in Revelations xxi., 15-17, where the angel that 
talked with John had a golden reed to measure 
the New Jerusalem ; “ and he measured the wall 
“thereof, a hundred and forty and four cubits, ac- 
“ cording to the measure of a man, that is, of the 
“angel.” The length of the cubit is ordinarily 
given at twenty-two inches; this “great cubit” 
then willbe about twenty-six inches. Now Mr. 
Rich says that the Babylonian bricks are thirteen 
inches square; and as Herodotus says the wall 
was fifty royal cubits thick, this will give exactly 
a hundred bricks to reach across the wall. 

The first synchronism of sacred and profane 
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history is said to be in Jer., xxv. 1, where the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim and the first of Nebu- 
chadnezzar coincide. And in Ch. xxxii. 1, the 
tenth of Zedekiah is the same as the eighteenth 
of Nebuchadnezzar. In 2 Kings, xxv. 2, 8, the 
eleventh of Zedekiah falls upon the nineteenth of 
Neb. E. F. R. 
Davipson’s Cotuece, N. C. 


ARNOLD In Matnge.—A dwelling-house owned 
by Henry Norcross, in Augusta, Me., was burnt 
in June last. It was one of the oldest houses in 
the city, having been built in 1770, by James 
Howard, and possessed a historical interest as 
being occupied by General Benedict Arnold on 
his expedition to Guebee during the Revolution- 
Dr. Senter, in his Journal of that ex- 
pedition, says, under date of September 23d, 1776, 
“ Head Quarters were at Esq. Howard’s, an ex- 
“ ceeding hospitable, opulent, and polite family.” 

A recent number of the Republican (Maine) 
Clarion mentions the discovery of a gun-barrel, 
which was found at Arnold’s Crossing, on Dead 
River, and is supposed to have belonged to some 
one of Arnold’s men. It shows marks of long ex- 
posure to the weather, and is of an ancient date. 

BE.LFAsT, Maine. 


Loncevity In Matng.—The town of Auburn, 
in Maine, with a population of less than three 
thousand, contained, in 1851, forty-nine persons, 
the youngest of whom was over seventy-three 
years old. All but eight had been inhabitants 
of the town for over half of acentury. J. W. 

BrE.Fast, Maine. 


Rep Hoox, N. Y.—A correspondent of the 
Red Hook Advertiser, speaking of an old resi- 
dent of that town, says “he moved to Red Hook 
“in 1815. Previous to that time he had spent 
“several summers, whilst a youth, on the place 
“now owned by Johnston Livingston. 

“The family resided in the old stone house 
“ which formerly belonged to John Reade, Esq., 
“which stood among the locust trees on almost 
“the extremity of his (Reade’s) Hoek. At this 
“point there was a dock, as good as that after- 
“wards built at the Lower Tivoli Landing, last 
“ oecupied by the Collyers, and quite a consider- 
“able freighting establishment. This stone 
“house was occupied in 1815 by Mons. de Labi- 
“ garre, who afterwards built, in French style, the 
“Elmendorf house, or Chateau, as he called it, 
“and laid out the city of Tivoli, which, accord- 
“ing to his plan, would have adapted itself to 
“the ground and made quite a handsome dis- 
“play. 

“This Frenchman united a great deal of prac- 
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“tical ability and visionary scheming. He went 
“into co-partnership with Chancellor Livingston. 
“ His first idea was to make china out of Reade 
“Hoek clay—a failure ; then to make paper out 
“of the river weed known as ‘ frog-spawn.’ This, 
“as might be supposed, failed also. His next 
“idea was to make soup cakes for the American 


“Army during the last war (1812-15). This 
“failed also. 
“Mr. L 





recollects perfectly the mill in 
“ White Clay (now Ham’s) Creek, and says that 
“rafts were floated into a saw-mill therein, adja- 
“cent to the flouring establishment; that the 
“North Cove was sufficiently deep to afford a 
“favorable sailing ground ween he was young. 
“Here Chancellor Livingston built the hull of 
“his first steamboat, the Clermont, or Car of 
“ Neptune, where it is now dry ground. The 
“writer has lived in this neighborhood for 
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Brienton Herenuts, S. I., 


Jan. 15, 1867. 
| H. B. Dawson, Esq. 


My Dear Sir: 

A few years ago a distinguished Presbyterian 
minister made the remark in public, that Alexan- 
der Hamilton gave form to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and derived his Republican ideas of govern- 
ment from the Form of Government — by 
the Presbyterian Church. It is generally con- 
ceded that the Confession of Faith contains a very 
pure type of Republicanism. Now, itis certainly 
animportant question, as, to the extent of Hamil- 
ton’s influence in the framing of this noble in- 
strument, and a matter of interest to the Presby- 
terian family of churches as to how far our civil 
institutions were moulded by their systems of 
government. My own personal investigations 
do not convince me that the claim for Hamilton 
can be fully sustained, nor have I been able to 





“ twenty-five years, and he has witnessed ees 
“he could hardly have believed possible. is 
“informant, who lives in the only building 
“which the British did not burn when they came 
“up the river in 1777, witnessed almost as great 
“changes between 1815, when he bought, and 
“1841. Even in 1815, things had altered mate- 
“rially from their original appearance, and cen- 
“tres of trade were beginning to shift their loca- 
“tions. Twenty-five years ago there was no 
“vestige of the old Reade dock or dwelling, and 
“it is doubtful if there are half a dozen persons 
“alive who ever saw either. 

“Mr. Reade was a son-in-law of the Gilbert 
“Livingston who owned the Mansion House, 
“which still stands between the two landings at 
“Tivoli. ANCHOR.” 


XVIII.—QUERIES. 


EmMaANvEL SwepENBORG.—This distinguished 
author is said by M. Sandel, in his Hulogiwm, to 
have been born “ at Stockholm, the 29th of J anu- 
“ary, 1688;” and as an authority for the state- 
ment, “a note which he delivered in, himself, to 
“be inserted in the Register of the Nobles” of 
Sweden, is referred to. Yet, in a letter addressed 
by Swedenborg himself, in 1769, to his friend 
Rey. Thomas Hartley, of Winwick, Northamp- 
tonshire, it is said, “I was born at Stockholm, in 
“the year 1689, Jan. 29.” Can any of the read- 
ie of the MaGazrne throw any light on the sub- 

t 


Forpuam, N. Y. 





HAMILTON AND THE PRESBYTERIANS.—We 
tubmit the following to our readers, as we know 
little on the subject—Ep. Hist. Mac. 

HIST MAG., VOL. I. 


find any authority for asserting the indebtedness 
of the Constitution to the Confession of Faith. 
Will you be so good as to give me your opinion 
upon these matters ? 
Truly your friend, 
Herman R. TrMiow. 





Burr AnD Biuzr.—What is the origin of the 
colors generally supposed to have been those 
which constituted the Continental uniform ? 
Were they ever acknowledged as the uniform of 
the Continental or United States Army? If so, at 
what date were they adopted, and how? What 
regiments wore them? Had these colors any- 
thing to do with the English and Scotch Union, 
after the Revolution of 1688? Was Bur rec- 
ognized as the national color of Scotland, and 
was it united with Buff, as a substitute for 
Orange, the representative color of the House of 
Orange, as a memorial of the restoration of law, 
liberty and right in England, by Wuuram III. ? 
Why did Fox wear these colors? Did the Col- 
onists adopt them from him, as one of their 
champions? An answer to these questions, or 
any of them, will much oblige a constant reader, 
who has devoted much attention to the subject 
without success, ANCHOR. 

Trvout, N. Y. 





East Inpra Company’s Enstan.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me when and Low 
this flag, which appears to be identical with the 
Grand Union Flag raised by Washington at Cam- 
bridge, January Ist, 1776, originated, and by 
what authority it was adopted? It is certain 
that a flag of alternate red and white stripes, 
having an English Union or Jack in its upper 
corner next the staff, was the established ensign 
of the British East India Company as long as it 
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over the ocean by its vessels, and on land by its 
armies. 

Your correspondent Ancor (Vol. viii. p. 
395) mentions having a drawing of one of these 
flags, published in 1704, which has thirteen 
stripes. Your correspondent Deuta (Vol. ix. 
p. 35) has a drawing of one published in 1707, 
which has only ten stripes. In a chart of Flags 
in my possession, published in 1808 by Gio An- 
tonio Lasso-Isnova, there is one with thirteen 
stripes and a white Union with the red cross of 
St. George. The London Encyclopedia, Vol. ix., | 
1832, gives, as the East India Company’s, a flag 
of thirteen stripes, with the English Union, as at 

resent composed, of the bleuded crosses of St. 
eorge, St. Andrew and St. Patrick, and has, in | 
addition, adjoining the right-hand side of the 
Union, a red perpendicular stripe of the same 
width as the horizontal stripes, thus forming a 
St. George’s cross across the whole flag. The | 
latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary, having | 
the imprint 1867, has a drawing of an East India 
Colony flag precisely like the one in The London 
Encyclopedia. 'The evidence seems to favor tle 
correctness of thirteen stripes. A striped flag 
with the British Union is at present the national 
flag of the Hawaiin Kingdom or Sandwich 
Islands. A similar flag was given to the New 
Zealanders before they were recognized as a 
British Colony. The flag of Liberia is like our 
own, only it has but a single star in the Union 
It would be interesting to ascertain how and 
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when those flags were assumed. G. H. P. 
CHARLESTOWN, Mass., Nov. 20, 166. 


XIX.—REPLIES. 


(January, 


held sovereign possession in the Eastern Seas. It} Hugh Dalrymple was the commander of the 
waved over the Company’s forts, and was carried | Cerberus frigate from 1773 to 1776. 


W. K. 
New York. 


GrorGe Eacker (Vol. x. p. 292).—There is 
a copy of the oration referred to, in the Library 
of the New York Historical Society. 

An | Oration, | delivered at the request of | 
The Officers of the Brigade | of the | City and 
County of New York, | and of the | County of 

tichmond, | before them, and the | Mechanic, 
Tammany, and Coopers’ Societies, | On the Fourth 
of July, 1801,}|in commemoration of the | 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary | of | American Inde- 
pendence. | By George J. Eacker. | New York: | 
Printed for William Durell, No. 106 Maiden 
Lane, 1801. 8vo, pp. 23. W. K. 


Downrnc—Ware.—The following, from the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, 1862-3, p. 415, is an answer to the query 
signed PRENDERGAST (Hist. Maa,, x., p. 378): 

“'The President read a passage from a newly- 
“discovered letter of Emanuel Downing to his 
“brother-in-law, Goy. Winthrop, which will be 
“printed in the forthcoming volume of the So. 
“viety’s Collections, and which furnished some 
“new information in regard to Downing’s fainily 
“history. It speaks of his father-in-law, Sir 
“ James Ware, as having recently died, etc., [1632]. 
“Sir James Ware, whose second daughter, Ann, 
“was the first wife of Emanuel Downing, was a 
“highly distinguished person in Ireland, a mem- 
“ber of the Irish Parliamentin 1613, and knight- 
“ed by James I. Ile was the father of that Sir 
“James Ware whose works on Ireland had se- 
“cured him the title of the Irish Camden, and of 
“whom an interesting account, with a portrait, 
“will be found in Thane’s British Autography, 
“Vol. ii., p. 38. <A fine copy of the Works Con- 


Zarau.—In Drake’s valuable edition of Hus-| “cerning Ireland, in two folio volumes, is in the 


p- 71), his note 


BARD's Indian Wars (Vol. ii. 
The true 


refers this name to “a city of Moab.” 


| 


“ Boston Public Library ; and in the second part 
“of the second volume, p. 148, there is an account 


reference should be to Genesis xxxviii. 28-30,| “of the family of Sir James Ware, with a notice 
! . . . : . . ’ 
where Hubbard’s allusion to “the Scarlet Thred” | “ of his sister’s marriage to Emanuel Downing.” 


B. 


receives its explanation. 
Brunswick, Me. 


SevERAL Inqgurries (Vol. x. p. 291).—A com- 
lete history of Concert Hall can be found in 

Drake's History of Boston, 641. 

The section of the town westerly of Beacon 
Hill, was called New Boston. 

The ferry was from the foot of Hanover Street 
to Winnisimmet, now called Chelsea. 

For a sketch of the life of John Morrison see 
Sabine’s Loyalists of the American Revolution, ii. 
108. 


The letter referred to will be found in the 
Massachusetis Historical Society’s Collections, 
Fourth series, Vol. vi. 

Boston. 


XX.—PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
EnGLAND Huisroric-GENEALOGICAL 
Sociery. 

Boston, November 7.—The monthly meeting of 
this Society was held this day, Dr. Winslow 
Lewis in the chair. The librarian reported do- 
nations during the last month of 27 volumes, 218 
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pamphlets, a file of the Hvening Gazette for the 
year 1828, and four beautiful medallions exem- 
plitying the rewards of merit in the Humane 
Society. The medallions were presented by Hon. 
Geo. B. Upton, Vice-President of the Society. 

The Historiographer read a_ biographical 
sketch of Edward Bush of Boston, a resident 
member, who died January 21, 1866. 

A very able essay was then read by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, D.D., on “ Method in the 
“study of history, especially in schvols.” 

Dr. Clarke began by describing the old-fash- 

ioned histories, read in our childhood, as a task 
and directly forgotten, and the romantic his- 
tories of Shakspeare and Scott, perfectly and 
always reinembered. He asked how history was 
to be made as real and as interesting as ro- 
mance? ‘Toa child, fable is not so interesting 
as reality, for the child always asks, when you 
tell him a story :--Is it true? Truth is really 
more interesting than mere fiction. Dr. Clarke 
suggested that:—Ist. There should be more local 
color in the history taught in schools, more 
yicturesquencss and painting out in detail, and 
illustrated his meaning by a reference to Haw- 
thorne’s Stories for Children. 2d. That the only 
thing committed to memory should be the 
pivotal dates around which history turns,—the 
dutes from which others may be inferred, and 
suggested such a study as Mental Chronology. 
3d. That: history should be studied in classes, 
each person studying out of a separate book, and 
reading by topics, so that the recitation should 
be made more instructive and interesting. Dr. 
Clarke related a very interesting fact of the 
present Princess of Prussia. A lady who saw 
then at the palace some years since, when small 
children, told him that she noticed hung on the 
side vf their room, well worn, and in apparently 
constant use, some of Hawthorne’s books for 
children, such as Grandfather's Chair, &., and, 
said Dr. Clarke, who knows but an essential ele- 
ment in the training by which they lave been 
able to guide so victoriously the late contest with 
Austria, was by the inspiration received from the 
study of these and other works of a kindred char- 
acter ? 

The paper of Dr. Clarke was philosophical and 
practical, touching upon the distinctive objects 
ofthe Society. The study of history in this new 
way called out strong exptessions of approval 
from several prominent members. On motion of 
Mr. Sheppard, the Librarian, the thanks of the 
Society were presented to Dr. Clarke for his very 
instructive paper, and a copy was requested. 

Rey. William Tyler of Newton gave an inter- 
esting account of his visit to the birthplace of 
Sir David Ochterlony, corner of North Centre 
and North-streets in this city, within a few days, 
making, by his research, the locality another 
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historical landmark in the northern part of Bos- 
ton, Sir David Ochterlony was son of David 
Ochterlony, and was born Feb. 12, 1758. For 
his military services in India, he was created a 
baronet in 1816. He died 15th July, 1825; and 
was succeeded by Sir Charles Metcalf Ochter- 
lony, who is now living in England in the enjoy- 
ment of that title. 
The meeting was then dissolved. 


[The minutes of the meeting in December, if 
one was held, have been miscarried or mislaid.— 
Ep. Hisr. Maa.] 


2.—Boston Numismatic Society. 


Boston, November 1—The monthly meeting 
of this Society was held this afternoon. After 
the usual introductory business, the Secretary 
called. the attention of the members to an early 
description of the bronze medal of Washington, 
exhibited at the last meeting. From the list of 
“ Memorial Medals,” lately prepared by W. El- 
liot Woodward, Esq., it appears that the Weekly 
Museum of July 24, 1802, notices ‘the purchase by 
a traveller at Birmingham of the medal, with the 
inscription “ Emancipator of America ;” probably 
it had just appeared. Dr. Fowle exhibited a 
small parcel of coins, among which was a scarce 
medal of Washington. 

The Secretary showed something of the results 
of his travels in Europe. The most remarkable 
piece is a gold medal of size 36; on one side is 
the crowned bust of Louis XIIL., of France, in a 
robe ornamented with fleurs-de-lis, and wearing 
the order of St. Michael. On the reverse is the 
crowned bust of his Queen, Anne of Brittany, in 
along veil and a dress covered with ermine 
spots, the arms of her Duchy. A collection of 
about one hundred coin and medals, purchased 
by the Secretary at Munich, was much admired. 
Most of the pieces are European, of the sixteenth 
and seventeeth centuries, but there are a few 
American rarities. Among the latter are the 
large“ Libertas America,” in silver; the smaller 
medal, with the reverse “ Communi Consensu,”’ 
the large inaugural medal of John Quincy 
Adams, in silver, and the pattern dollar of 1839; 
also two rare bronze medals of Franklin; one 
of these is Masonic, of French origin. The 
other has on the reverse a globe, an electric bat- 
tery, a pile of books, and a broken chain and 
sceptre, with the inscription “Fulminis Tyran- 
“idisique Domitor.” 

Among the foreign are the beautiful medal on 
the marriage of Maximilian of Austria to Mary 
of Burgundy, 1479, a large medal on the great 
victory of Lepanto, 1571, another on the de 
struction of the Spanish Armada, 1588, a crown 
of Frederic, Elector Palatine, as King of Bohe- 
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mia, 1621, and several medals of Martin Luther. 
The moderate cost of the whole collection was 
cause of surprise. The Secretary spoke of the 
ease with which fine coins could be found and 
bought in most parts of Europe; American 
pieces, in ene seem to be very highly 
valued on the other side of the Atlantic. 


3.—Ruopk IsLanp Histroricat Socrery. 


A meeting of the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety was held at its Hall,in Providence, on the 
evening of the fourth of December, 1866, Gover- 
nor Arnold occupying the chair. 

A paper was read before the Society, by Pro- 
fessor Diman, on Sir Harry Vane, the Younger, 
tn his relation especially to Rhode Island. 

The paper began with a reference to the fact, 
that while Rhode Island was more indebted to 
Vane than to any other, after Roger Williams, 
for her existence as a distinct political commu- 
nity, his name had hardly found mention in her 

. history, and had almost wholly faded from her 
traditions. While the veneration felt for Wil- 
liams was attested by the splendid edition of his 
works, now in course of publication, there ex- 
isted no memorial of one, through whose influ- 
ence with the Long Parliament the first “ free 
“and absolute Charter of Civil Government” 
was granted to Rhode Island, and of whom 
Williams himself declared, “Under God, the 
“sheet anchor of our ship is Sir Harry.” A 
striking extract was quoted from the records 
of the Town of Providence, to prove the 
veneration and gratitude felt for Vane by 
the first settlers, and on all these grounds 
Professor Diman claimed that, although Vane 
had never set his foot within her narrow 
territory, he might still be justly regarded as 
one of the founders of the State. 

Claiming, further, that in Rhode Island, if 
nowhere else, Vane should be fairly judged, 
Professor Diman proceeded to give a brief out- 
line of Vane’s early career, referred to his elec- 
tion as Governor of Massachusetts, and then con- 
sidered, somewhat fully, the reason why Massa- 
chusetts writers, with the exception of Upham, 
had so much underrated him. The state of par- 
ties in the Maszachusetts Colony was considered, 
and a comparison instituted between Vane and 
Winthrop, the vepresentatives of the liberal and 
the conservative elements.. The reverence felt 
for Winthrop, as & wise and judicious magistrate, 
had unfavorably affected the view taken of his 
opponent. Winthrop had always in view the 
interest of the Colony, while to Vane, Massachu- 
setts was a means, and not anend. He came to 
this country in search of an ideal State, such as, 
at that time, existed only in his own sublime 
imagination ; his fervid faith picturing in New 
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England a spring of liberty, pure and perennial 
as that fount of immortal youth which the 
Spanish explorers sought amid the everglades of 
Florida. hile to Winthrop may belong the 
ample space in the annals of Massachusetts ; on 
the page of that more inspiring history which 
concerns itself with universal man, the higher 
place must be assigned to Vane. 

The career of Vane was next traced after his 
return to England ; and his character was vindi- 
cated from the misrepresentations of English 
writers. Carlyle was- particularly noticed in 
this connection; and his inadequate estimation of 
Vane was traced to his extravagant admiration 
for Cromwell, to whose policy Vane was stead- 
fastly opposed. It was shown that the terms ap- 
plied by Carlyle to Vane, “a manof light fibre,” 
“a very pretty man,” did not Sonny describe 
one who managed the harsh affairs of England 
during the Dutch War, who conducted the differ- 
ent negotiations with the Scotch, who stood in 
the front rank of the debaters in the Long Par- 
liament, and who earned the magnificent eulo- 
gium of Milton. Vane was not, as his enemies 
represented, a heated political enthusiast, not 
one disposed to hold to the time-honored tra- 
ditions of English liberty. 

The closing scenes in Vane’s career were then 
described ; and a parallel was traced between him 
and Sir Thomas More—one the noblest victim of 
the great political, as the other was the noblest vic- 
tim of the great religious, revolution in England.. 
Though in a different way, yet both laid down. 
their lives, out of devotion to ideal truth, to a 
duty higher than any civil obligations. 

The religious opinions of Vane were then 
passed in brief review, the speaker quoting the 
remark of Hume, that Vane’s writings were ab- 
solutely unintelligible, with no traces of elo- 

uence, or even of common sense; and showing 
that the views of Vane had been held by the 
early Christians, and by many distinguished men 
in our time. The theological writings of Vane 
were pervaded throughout with a depth of spirit- 
ual insight, and marked by a simplicity and 
nobleness of diction, which placed themin the 
front rank of the religious literature of the 17th 
century. 

In conclusion, Prof. Diman expressed the ho 
that to the Gallery of Historical Portraits, in 
which were already gathered the faces of so many 
connected with Rhode Island, where were seen 
Channing and Berkeley, the features of the sec- 
ond Charles, the massive lineaments of Crom- 
well, there might be next added the noble coun- 
tenance of one who combined the acuteness of 
Berkeley with the elevation of Channing, and to 
whom history accords a purer fame than to 
Cromwell, and to whom Rhode Island owes a far 
deeper debt than to Charles IT. 


. 
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4.—Nrw Yor« Historicaz Society. 


December Fourth, 1866.—The Society held its 
‘regular meeting at its hall this evening, Presi- 
dent De Peyster and a quorum of members being 
present. 

The Librarian reported donations, during the 
past month, from several persons. 

Mr. Augustus Schell, from the Executive Com- 
mittee, reported favorably on the nomination of 
Hon. George W. Clinton, of Buffalo, N. Y., for 
corresponding membership, and on those of 
James Pott, Henry Hopkins, Colonel William 
H. Sidell, George W. T. Lord, Robert Stuyvesant, 
William W. Niles, Christian S. Delevan, and Ed- 
ward Hasler, for Resident Membership ; and the 
Society duly admitted the gentlemen referred to. 

Mr. Schell, from the same Committee, gave 
notice of a proposed amendment of Article V. of 
‘the By-Laws of the Society, under which all per- 
sons hereafter clected to membership shall pay 
Twenty Dollars as an admission fee, and Ten 
Dollars yearly as dues, instead of the present 
rates. 

Twelve gentlemen were proposed for Resident 
Membership of the Society, and the nominations 
were referred, under the rule, to the Executive 
Committee. 

The paper of the evening was read by Joun 
Romryn Bropueap, LL.D., on “ The Adminis- 
“tration of Sir Edmund Andros in New England 
“in 1688-89.” As this paper is printed, in ex- 
tenso, in another part of this number of THE 
HistortcaL MaGazing, our readers will need no 
synopsis in this place. 

On its conclusion, Mr. Erastus C. Benedict 
-offered a resolution of thanks, with a request for 
a copy for the archives of the Society, which 
was unanimously adopted. 

Doctor A. K. Gardner submitted a Preamble 
and Resolution on the death of Horace Green, 

M.D., LL.D., which, inasmuch as they involved 
the merits of Doctor Green’s peculiar theory of 
(practice in his own profession, were referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

The Society then adjourned. 


——_ — 


5.—THe American ErHno.ocicaL Socrery. 


The Society held its meeting on Wednesday 
“evening, October 10th, 1866, at the residence of 
Dr. F. N. Otis, the Second Vice-president, Dr. 
John Torrey, being in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. W. H. Thom- 
‘son, read a translation of a letter written in Ara- 
bic, and received from General Otman Hashem, of 
Tunis, North Africa, acknowledging his election 
as a Corresponding Member, an expressing 
Much satisfaction with his recent visit to Amer- 
ica : 
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“TO GOD ONLY BE THE PRAISE! 


“Unto the men illustrious among the sons of 
“eminence ; awake to subjects of great thought ; 
“the foremost riders on the race-course of per- 
“fection and knowledge, viz. :—Their Excellen- 
“ cies, the President and Secretary of the Ameri- 
“ean Ethnological Society: May God watch 
“over them! 

“ After the completest salaam and most special 
“salutations, we would state that we have been 
“honored with that which both gratified and re- 
“joiced us—a distinguished writing informing 
“us of our election as Corresponding Member of 
“your Society, celebrated for its ways, and 
“ praised for its record. This we received at the 
“hands of him who is dignified with the digni- 
“ty of your great Government, Signor Amos 
“ Perry, Consul-General of America to the Court 
“of Tunis. We express our thanks and obliga- 
“tions for your thinking of us in this connection, 
“although we are not of those qualified for such 
“things. We do not cease to remember, with 
“all thanks, the kind manner of our reception 
“during our journey to your great country—may 
“ God ever cause it to be well built und fortu- 
“nate! We no longer wonder at your enterpris- 
“ing investigations, as you are citizens of such 
“an honorable land; and we ask God that he 
“ will perpetuate and: increase the communica- 
“tion and friendship. between our country and 
“yours. And may there ever remain to you the 
« hole of the Almighty. 

“ Written by him who stands in need of the 
“mercy of the Exalted, 

“Orman HasHEMm, 
“ Amir hira, (Brigadier-General.) 
“Second day of Rabur, 
“ Year of the Hegira, 1283.”"* 

The Recording Secretary, Mr. Dwight, after 
making his report [which was one of unusual in- 
terest and proved to be his last], read letters 
from the Hon. George Folsom ; Dr. E. Berchon, 
of Paris; Rt. Rev..John Payne; S. C. Roldan; 
Rev. A. Bushnell, D.D., of Gaboon, Equit. Africa, 
on races, languages and customs of Central Af- 
rica ; Capt. Nicholas Pike ; Henry McGuier, rel- 
ative to High Rock Spring, at Saratoga, N. Y.; 
Waldo M. Potter, and Mrs. M. E. Francis. 

A letter was also received from Amos Perry, 
Esq., U. 8. Consul-General at Tunis, accepting 
his election as Corresponding Member, and 
promising to co-operate with the Society. 

Dr. Otis exhibited one of the curious gold 
relics from the Chiriqui, upon which remarks 
were made by General Herran, Dr. Torrey, Mr. 
Dwight, and others. 

Dr. Thomson stated that the subject of stone 
implements and relics has been shown, recently, 


* 18th of July, 1866, 
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to have an important connection with Asiatic, 
no less than with European and American Ar- 
cheeology, as the first use of brenze and iron, in 
Asia, is not of so remote a period as heretofore 
generally supposed. 

Interesting cave discoveries in Belgium were 
reported by Mr. C. Rau, as described in the Leip- 
eiger Novellen-Zeitung, of August, 1866; and he 
also made remarks concerning a collection of 
flint implements from Rigen, at present in this 


city. 

The following gentlemen were elected Corre- 
sponding Members of the Society : 

Dr. J. Broca, Member of the Academy of Med- 
icine, of Paris, and General Secretary of the So- 
ciété d’Anthropologie de Paris; Bishop Wil- 
liams, of the Prot. Epis. Mission in China; Ed- 
ward L. Asher, of Punjaub, India; and Daniel 
G. Brinton, M.D., of Westchester, Penn. 

The Librarian, Mr. Drowne, reported several 
books received from various sources ; and (through 
the courtesy of Mr. George T. Paine) exhibited 
to the Society the proof-sheets of “‘ Roger Wil- 
“liams’ Key into the Languages of America,’ 
etc., which is being elegantly reprinted from 
the original edition, by the Narragansett 
Club, of Providence, R. I., with valuable annota- 
tions by J. Hammend Trumbull, Esq., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and a biographical memoir by R. A. 
Guild, Esq., Librarian of Brown University. 


A special meeting was held on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 30th, 1866, at the house of the first Vice- 

resident, ‘Thomas Ewbank, Esq., who intro- 
Soot the proceedings of the evening with the 
following remarks: 

“ We are called together by the sudden death, 
“ under distressing circumstances, of our Record- 
“ing Secretary, to pay that respect to hismemory 
“ which is due to his character as a man, and to 
“his services as an officer of the Society. The 
“ presence of so many friends and members, some 
“from a neighboring city, in this inclement 
“weather, is a pleasing: proof of the general re- 
“spect in which he was held. Kind, courteous 
“ and sincere, none knew him who did not respect 
“him, and the better he was known the more he 
“was esteemed ; indeed, he possessed, in no small 
“ degree, the highest attribute of humanity, that 
“without which no talents or attainments can 
“ confer true and enduring honor. Ie was a 
“goop man through life, remarkable for virtue 
“ and virtuous labors from youth to age, and as 


“guch was always prepared for the next stage of 


“our existence. As long as these gross bodies 
“hold us to this little place of our birth we can- 
“notso much as exchange thoughts with occu- 
“ pants of even adjoining planets, to which this 
“of ours is so closely related, but death has released 
“the spirit of our friend, who leaving a record 
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“ of enlightened thought, and of active and unos- 
“tentatious benevolence here, has passed on be- 
“fore us to a higher school of Ethnology, one in 
“which the real nature, the attributes and destinies 
“ of our species can alone be realized; and our 
“relative position, as a class of intelligence in 
“the intellectual universe, be made known. It 
“has justly been said of him, that he devoted his 
“life to literary and philanthropic pursuits, but 
“the love of his species was the predominant 
“feature of his character. It reached out to 
“every race. He sought to extend knowledge 
“to the ignorant, and freedom and happiness to 
“ the oppressed of every country. His yearnings 
“and his prayers were for the social and _ polit- 
“ical, the moral and religious advancement of 
“ mankind. 

“ He was quiveringly sensitive of the varnished 
“evils of caste, still cherished in Europe, where 
“ Royal dynasties, landed aristocracies, and privi- 
“leged orders are maintained by the impoverish- 
“ ment and degradation of those who supply the ne- 
“ cessaries, the conveniences, the elegancies, and 
“the luxuries of life, and without whom there 


1“ could be no commerce—classes, the fruits of 


“ whose industry are largely absorbed by institu- 
“tions and standing armies to keep them at the 
“foot ofthe social ladder. And few persons are 
“more buoyant than was our late friend when 
“ contemplating, in the rising hopes of the world, 
“manifestations of that law which is ordained 
“to overthrow, in the order of Providence, every- 
“thing opposed to it—the cardinal law of Prog- 
“ ress. 

“How warmly he received and how zealously 
“he labored and wrote for patriotic refugees is 
“widely known. His Life of Garibaldi and 
“The Roman Republic, two small volumes, 
“were contributions to the cause of Italy. His 
“other writings will probably be brought to our 
“notice this evening. 

“His exertions in behalf of the Ethnological 
“ Society were above all praise. He was among 
“its early supporters. I had the honor of at- 
“tending one or two meetings in Mr. Gal- 
“ latin’s house; and, if I mistake not, he was 
Whatever may be its future fate, its 
“past history is inseparably associated with 


|“ the name and labors of Theodore Dwight. Te 


“ gave to it his best energies through a long se- 
“ries of years, and often under circumstances a3 
“discouraging as open opposition, I have 
“thought that but for him it had ceased to exist. 
“It may be doubted if the records of any associ- 
“ ation can furnish an example of an unpaid ofli- 
“cer more actively and perseveringly devoted to 
“its interests in all seasons, in sickness as in 
“health, and often involving pecuniary outlays 
“he could ill afford. Among other acquisitions, 
“his knowledge of ancient and modern languages 
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“was ever at our service; and through his cor- 
“yrespondence with missionaries, he enlarged, to 
“the marked advantage of the Society, the list of 
“its foreign associates. He was—but I forbear, 
“since there are those present vastly more com- 
“ petent to speak of the public and private worth 
“ of him whose loss we deplore. 

“On this occasion, we have also to refer to the 
“recent decease of another early and distin- 


“ guished member of the Society, in whose study | 


“it met after the death of Mr. Gallatin--the 
“Rev. Dr. Hawks. Without anticipating re- 
“marks that await us on his life and writings, 


“and of respect to his memory, it may not be | 


“improper to express, in behalf of the Society, 
“ the hope that an important contribution to Abo- 
“ stainal history, on which he was long engaged, 
“ will not be lost to the world. He frequently al- 
“Juded to it in conversation, and he speaks of it 
“in the Preface and notes to his translation of 


“Rivers and Von Tschudi’s Antiquities of Peru.’ | 


Several distinguished members of various scien- 
tific and literary societies were present. 

Mr. Ewbank, being in feeble health, then. re- 
quested Dr. John Torrey, the Second Vice-presi- 
dent, to take the chair ; when the Hon. E. George 
Squier (on behalf of the Committee) subinitted 
the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, That in the death of TrEopoRE 
Dwieut, Ksq., this Society bas sustained a loss of 
no ordinary character, for in him were centered 
not only the most varied qualifications of mind 
and education which peculiarly fitted him for his 
position as Secretary of this Society ; but also his 
whole connection with this Society has been 
marked with the most earnest and self-denying 
interest and effort for its welfare. : 

Resolved, That his simplicity and purity of 
character, earnestness of purpose, self-abnega- 
tion, large sympathies, industry and unwearied 
philanthropy merit the respect of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and especially the gratitude of his associ- 
ates. 

Upon motion of the Rev. Mr. Syle, it was fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to 
communicate to the family of the deceased the 
preceding resolutions. 

Thesé resolutions elicited exceedingly appro- 
priate and eulogistic remarks, respecting Mr. 
Dwicut, from Professor C. E. West, Mr. E. G. 
Squier, Dr. Peter Wilson (chief Sachem of the 
Iroquois), Dr. Otis, and the Hon. Judge Daly. 

Letters of condolence were received from Pro- 
fessor Henry, of Washington, John Russell Bart- 
lett, of Rhode Island, Rev. Dr. Osgood, and Wil- 
liam L. Stone, of New York. e 

The Rey. Dr. J. A. Spencer afterwards offered 
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the following Preamble and Resolutions, relative 
to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, all of which were unan- 
imously adopted. 

Whereas, On the 27th day of September, 1866, 
| it pleased Almighty God, in his wise Providence, 
| to remove from all earthly labors the Rev. Fran- 
cis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D., Rector of the Church 
| of the Holy Saviour, New York, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age ; 

And Whereas, Dr. Hawks was for a number 
of years Vice-president of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, and one of its most active, zeal- 
ous and useful members ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in view of the great loss sus- 
tained, as well by science and literature as by 
religion, in the death of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
the American Ethnological Society hereby gives 
expression to its deep sense of the rare and va- 
ried powers, and the noble and manly qualities 
of head and heart ofits former Vice-president. 

Resolved, That, recognizing in Dr. Hawks one 
distinguished alike as a brilliant pulpit ora- 
tor, a learned and eloquent writer, and a lover 
and promoter of science, this Society joins heart- 
¢ily in its sympathy with the Chureh and com- 

munity at large, in the removal by death of its 
late eminent associate. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered on 
the minutes of the Society ; and also that a copy 
be sent to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. Duyckinck, Judge Daly, Rev. Mr. Syle, 
and others supported the resolutions by paying 
interesting and affectionate tributes of respect to 
the memory of the Rey. Dr. Hawks, and the So- 
ciety then adjourned. 


6.—Lone IsLANpD Historica S: Crery. 


December 6, 1866.—The regular meeting of 
this Society was held this evening, Hon. John 
Greenwood in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

All the names proposed for membership at the 
last meeting of the Society were then unani- 
mously elected. The following are the names: 

Rufus Crook, If. E. Morrill, M.D., E. J. Oving- 
ton, Alex. Seabury, Thos. T. Ovington, Fritz 
Brosé, Charles F. Blake, Pickering Clark, John 
A. Spencer, Albert Jewett, Anthony F. Campbell, 
Geo. A. Haines, William H. Otis, Edwin C. Litch- 
field, Harlow Roys, Col. Wm. II. de Bevyoise, 
Henry 8S. Manning, Edward R. Mellvaine, De- 
Witt C. Kellinger, Frederick W. Kalbfleisch, 
Thomas ©. Fanning, Oliver G. Gordon, Lt.-Gov- 
ernor Stewart L. Woodford, Edwin Bulkley, H. 
W. Reeve. 

The Chairman then introduced Mr. Wiii1AM 


| A. LAWRENCE, Superintendent of the Children’s 
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Aid Society, of Brooklyn, who read a paper on 
Sherman’s March from Atlanta to the Sea. 
The value of the paper lay in the fact that it 
- nothing at second hand, but was fresh from 

e actual experience of an eye-witness to scenes 
in the war for the Republic, that History “ will 
“not willingly let die” We have room for 
only the following synopsis: 
1.—The Preliminary Stepsto the March. 

(1) The sifting of the Generals, giving us 
Sherman: 

°) The training of the men to forage, march, 
and cook. 
2.—The Objects of the March. 

(1) To cut off all Railroad communication 
between the Rebels, East and West. 

(2) To destroy the Rebel Granary of Supplies 
in Central Georgia. 

(3) To convince the Rebels that, if they pre- 
ferred extermination to submission, they were 
likely to be accommodated in the matter. 


(4) To relieve our blockading fleet of at least | 


one such troublesome port as Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, or Mobile. 

(5) A flank movement on Richmond. 
3.—The Progress of the March. 

(1) Breaking up Railroads, and the fight at 
Griswoldville. 

(2) “ Foraging liberally on the country,’ as 
per Sherman’s Order, No, 120. 

3) Marching through swamps. 

4) Opening communication with the Fleet 
by the taking of Fort McAllister. 


4.—The Results of the March. 


(1) The Rebellion cut in two. 

(2) The se of the Rebel Army of the 
West destroyed. 

(3) “The war carried into Africa” to some 
purpose at last. 

(4) Blockading vessels relieved of Savannah. 

(5) Thirty-seven thousand bales of cotton, much 
needed at the North. 

(6) The whole South shown to be at our 
mercy. 

(7) Sherman needing no base, Richmond was 
known to be flanked already, and the Rebellion 
hopeless. 


5.—A parting tribute to the Memory of an other- 
wise unknown soldier, who lies buried on the 
banks of the Ogeechee, near Savannah—Sdm- 
uel Strangham, of the Fifty-third Indiana Vol- 
unteers. 


The paper at the outset sketched rapidly the 
various failures of the “ Proclamation Generals,”’ 
Fremont and Pope, the “Neutral Generals,” 
Halleck, Buell and McClellan, the “ Limited 
* Generals,’ Burnside and: Hooker, until, at last, 
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on the twelfth of March, 1864, the “ Unfailing 
“ Grant” was put in command of the whole line. 


| Grant gave us Sherman over the immense Military 


Division of the Mississippi, and Sherman, untram- 
melled, gave us the Great March to the Sea. 

The army under the command of General 
Sherman, after the fall of Atlanta, was composed 
of nearly one hundred thousand picked men— 
men who had fought and marched, side by side, 
till they had acquired the most enthusiastic 
“ esprit du corps,” and the most unbounded con- 
fidence both in themselves and in their Generals, 
especially in “ Billy Sherman.” 

Out of one hundred thousand such men as these, 
Sherman picked again soine seventy thousand, 
including the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth 
and Twentieth Corps, and Kilpatrick’s Cavalry. 
Hood had taken the remains of his shattered 
army Northward, against Nashville, quite out of 
Sherman’s path to the sea, and left him on the 
eleventh of November, 1864, with the Seven- 
teenth Corps at Gaylesville, the Fifteenth at 
Rome, the Fourteenth at Kingston and below, 
Kilpatrick at Marietta, and the Twentieth Corps 


in Atlanta. 


The march commenced on the eleventh, from 
Rome, Gaylesville, Kingston, and Marietta; and 
the four Corps, with Kilpatrick on the Right 
Flank, left Atlanta on the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
of November, each Corps taking its own road, 
and to rendezvous in seven days near Milledge- 
ville. The feint on Macon, on the twenty-second, 
the fight at Griswoldville, and the slaughter of 


| the Georgia militia by Walcott’s Brigade, of the 


Fifteenth Corps; the tearing up of the great 
lines of railroad between Augusta and Atlanta, 
and Savannah and Macon; and the taking of 


| Fort McAllister and fall of Savannah, were de- 


scribed in detail, under the “Progress of the 
“March.” The speaker’s estimate of the char- 
acter of General Sherman, based upon nearly 
two years’ experience in the army, was some- 
what different frem the popular notion of the 
great General. He was described as not at all 


|“ dashing,” and hardly even bold, but, on the con- 


trary, extremely cautious, watchful, and untiring 


|in his attentions to all the conditions of ultimate 


success, getting every little thing in perfect trim, 
so that at last the blow came as bold and sud- 
den as the lightning, but Sherman, perhaps, for 
months previous had been carefully forging the 
thunderbolt. Zhen those who saw the flash, but 
had not seen the slow brewing of the storm, 
thought Sherman simply brilliant, instead of the 
careful, far-seeing, thoroughly reliable man that 
he is. 

Mr. Lawrence was listened to with great at- 
tention by a crowded audience, who testified 





their satisfaction by frequent applause. 
At the conclusion, a resolution of thanks was 
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unanimously adopted, and the speaker was re- 
quested to deposit with the Society a copy of, his 
exceedingly interesting paper. 
The meeting then adjourned. 
A. Cooxe Hutu, 
Recording Secretary. 


December 20th, 1866.—The regular semi- 
monthly meeting of this Society was held this 
evening, Hon. John Greenwood in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : 

James Myers, Alfred E. Myers, F. Rawdon 
Myers, James G. Weld, Charles C. Mudge, John 
H. Prentice, W. W. Huse, Rev. Samuel H. Hall, 
D.D., Henry Hosford, Coddington Billings, Na- 
than Lave, Crawford C. Smith, John S. Bagley, 
Wm. W. Thomas, Wm. E. Bailey, Samuel McE}- 
roy, E. R. Squibb, M.D., George W. Dow, D. 
Wadsworth, Cyrus Pyle, Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
Capt. P. A. Spearwater, Edward H. Arnold. 

Twenty-five new nominations for membership 
were then offered, after which, General Stewart 
L. Wooprorp, Lieutenant-Governor elect of the 
State of New York, read a lecture on Fort 
Sumter. 

He detailed, clearly and most eloquently, its 
‘history, from the time of the first firing upon it 
by the rebels, to the period when the authority 
of the United States Gevennans was fully re- 
established. The lecture, though on a subject 
80 familiar to all, was so ably prepared, and 
contained so many fresh facts and illustrations, 
drawn from documents not easily accessible, and 
was, besides, so gracefully delivered, that the 
interest of the large audience present was held 
enchained to the close. 

A resolution of thanks was adopted, amid 
applause, and the meeting adjourned. 

A. Cooxe Hutt, 
Recording Secretary. 


7.—HistToricaL Society OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The regular monthly meeting of this Society 
was held on Monday evening, the tenth of De- 
cember, 1866, at the Society’s hall, in the Athe- 
neum Building. 

A large number of members and others were 
in attendance, and William Bartram Snyder, 
Esq., read a paper on 7'he Life of the late Colonel 
Robert Carr, who, some time previous to his 
death, concluded that the Historical Society was 
the proper depository for manuscripts and other 
matter relating to the war of 1812. In accord- 
ance with his wishes, his various commissions, 
and also his valuable and interesting manuscript 
journal of the war of 1812, were presented to the 
Society. 
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The commissions are four in number, viz.: 
One as Captain in the Eighty-fourth Militia, from 
Governor McKean, of Pennsylvania, dated the 
first of May, 1803; one as Major of the same 
regiment, from the same, dated the third of Au- 
gust, 1807; and two from President Madison— 
one as Major of the Sixteenth Regiment U. 8S. 
Infantry, dated the third of July, 1812, and one 
as Lieutenant-colonel of the Fifteenth Regiment 
U.S. Infantry, dated the twentieth of April, 1815. 
We give a brief synopsis of Mr. Snyder’s ad- 
dress : 

Colonel Robert Carr, at the time of his death, 
was the most aged member of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. He was born near Bel- 
fast, Ireland, in 1778, and came to Philadelphia 
with his parents in 1784. His father was a mer- 
chant, and died a few years after his settlement 
in the New World. In his early youth, Robert 
Carr made the acquaintance of Doctor Franklin, 
and was apprenticed to the printing business in 
1792, in the office of Benjamin F. Bache, a grand- 
son of Doctor Franklin. He was quick of ap- 
prehension, and attained to such proficiency in 


rthe art of printing, that he was appointed fore- 


man of the office before his term of apprentice- 
ship had expired. In this office was printed the 
Aurora, a prominent newspaper of the day. 

In 1801, at the age of twenty-three, he com- 
menced business on his own account; and in 1804, 
received from the American Association of Book- 
sellers, assembled in New York, “the first gold 
“medal for general excellence in printing” which 
had been offered by their Society. This compli- 
ment was occasioned by an edition of the Bible 
in four volumes, octavo. He also printed an 
edition of Rees’ Hncyclopedia, and one of Moore’s 
Poems. Asa printer, he was acknowledged to 
be a complete master of his profession ; he was 
enterprising, and always on the alert to intro- 
duce improvements ; he was among the first to 
use rollers instead of the old balls, and was the 
very first to use Johnson’s printing ink, and to 
certify to its superiority. The discipline of the 
printing-office was manifest in his after life, in 
his habits of order, accuracy and punctuality. 

He was a frequent contributor to the press, 
and his articles bore the impress of his intelli- 
gent and well-informed mind, and were remark- 
able for the accuracy of their composition. 
During his entire life, his manuscript, which 
was in the Italian style, was remarkable for its 
beauty and legibility. 

From an early period, he took an active inter- 
est in military matters, and served as a Major of 
the Eighty-fourth Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Militia ; he was also a member of the celebrated 
“ Macpherson’s Blues.” 

Upon the declaration. of war between the 
United States and Great Britain, in 1812, Robert 
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Carr tendered his services to the Secretary of 
War, and was appointed as a Major of the regu- 
lar service, and assigned to the Sixteenth In- 
fantry. During the war, he was stationed at 
various posts on the northern frontier, at Platts- 
burg, on Lake Champlain, and Sackett’s Harbor, 
Oswego, and other posts on Lake Ontario. 

In June, 1813, Major Carr was assigned to 
the command of the important post of Oswego, 
a prominent depot of military stores on Lake 
Ontario. Four days after assuming command of 
this post, it was attacked by the British fleet 
cruising on the lake, but they were signally 
repulsed by the greatly inferior number of troops 
under Major Carr, and for his gallant and a. 
born defense of Oswego he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant-colonel, and assigned to 
the Fifteenth Infantry. During the war, he 
kept a diary, which contains much interesting 
matter relating to the campaigns on the North- 
ern frontier. 

Upon the re-organization of the regular army 
under the general order of May seventeenth, 
1815, he retired from the military service of the 
United States. In 1820 he was elected to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, and in 1822 was ap- 

ointed Adjutant General of the State. During 
his term of office he prepared a “ Manual for the 
Instruction of Riflemen and Light Infantry.” In 
March, 1809, Colonel Carr was married to Ann, 
the second daughter of John Bartram, and grand- 
daughter of the founder of the first botanic gar- 
den in America. 

In 1815, after the close of the war, Colonel 
Carr took up his residence at the Bartram Bo- 
tanic Garden, on the Schuylkill, below Philadel- 
phia, the property having come into the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Carr, at the death of her father, dur- 
ing the war. This place had been established 
in 1728 by J hn Bartram, who was the first 
American to conceive and execute the design of 
a botanic garden for the reception and cultiva- 
tion of native and exotic plants. Hestocked this 
plantation of three hundred acres with a great 
variety of specimens of the vegetable kingdom, 
collected during his various journeys, from Can- 
ada to the Southern Colonies and the Mississippi 
river, in which he was accompanied by his son, 
William Bartram, who afterwards became known 
as the traveler, naturalist and author. 

The venerable mansion on the hill, in the 
midst of the garden, was built by John Bartram 
in 1731, and is still preserved in its primitive 
style by Mr. Eastwick, who purchased the estate 
in 1850. On the northern limit of the property 
is located the well-known Eastwick Skating 
Park. This delightful Arcadian retreat was the 
favorite resort of Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, and the early members of the Philosophical 
Society. 
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Colonel Carr numbered among his guests, 
Wilson, the ornithologist; Nuttall, the botanist ; 
Raffinesque, the voluminous writer on medical 
botany, and others well known in the scientific 
world. 

It is believed that the Bartram garden con. 
tains the largest variety of native trees found in 
any one collection in America. Downing con- 
sidered this the most interesting garden in 
America to every lever of trees. Mr. Meehan, 
in his Hand-book of Ornamental Trees, has 
accurately described the leading specimens of 
native trees in this collection. In his vovation 
as horticulturist, Colonel Carr displays the same 
degree of intelligence and spirit of enterprise 
that ‘characterized him in other walks of life. He 
originated a system of international exchange of 
vegetable products, the idea of which has been 
extensively carried out by the agricultural bureau 
of the Patent Office. 

In 1822, he succeeded in raising cotton in the 
open air. He cultivated rice, the opium poppy, 
the castor-oi]l plant and madder, tobacco and the 
pea plant. He had the largest variety of cam- 
elias and dahlias in any one collection, and de- 
voted particular attention to magnolias, roses and 
fruit trees. He planted a vineyard and received 
a premium from the Philadelphia Agricultural 
Society for the best American wine. He was 
one of the earliest members of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, and for a number of years 
was one of its vice-presidents. He was among 
those who organized the association of Defenders 
of the Country in the war of 1812, and at their 
regular meetings he was almost invariably call- 
ed upon to read Washington’s Farewell Address 
and the Declaration of Independence, which he 
did up to the month preceding his death, without 
the aid of glasses. 

One of the most interesting events towards the 
close of his life, was his visit to New York, in 
May, 1863, as one of the delegates from the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania to the celebra- 


jtion of the “two hundredth anniversary of the 


“birth of William Bradford, who introduced the 
“art of printing into the middle colonies of North 
“ America.”” During a period of thirty-eight 
years he held the office of justice of the peace 
for the townships of Kingsessing and Blockley. 
Colonel Carr was of medium stature; his 
temperament was the vital-motive, and his physi- 
cal health remarkable throughout his entire life, 
and ‘was confined to his bed but a few days 
previous to his death. He was quick in percep- 
tion and possessed a remarkably retentive mom- 
ory. There was a deep vein of humor in bis 
composition ; he was keenly alive to criticism, 
extremely independent in spirit, and generous 
a fault; his integrity was undoubted, and no 
man could gain®ay his word. His death occur- 
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red on the fifteenth of March, 1866, in his 
eighty-ninth year, and with him departed the 
last surviving field-officer from Pennsylvania of 
the regular army of 1812-1815. 

Colonel Carr was a member of the following 
societies: Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, New York Horticultural Society, 
Philadelphia Typographical, Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Bucks County, Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural, Pennsylvania Horticultural, Columbia 
Horticultural of Washington, American Institute 
of New York, Society of Soldiers of the War of 
1812, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


8.—Tue State Historrcat Society or Wis- 


CONSIN. 

The Stated Meeting of this Society was held 
at Madison, on the eighteenth of December, 1866. 

Present, Messrs. Delaplaine, Fairchild, Butler, 
Benedict, W. S. Smith, Tibbits, Gurnee, Skinner, 
Carr, Atwood, Rublee, Pinney, Mills, Shipman, 
Vilas, Hobbins, Ross, Durrie, and Draper; Gen- 
eral G. P. Delaplaine in the Chair. 

The Secretary reported sixty-one letters re- 
ceived; among them, one from Mrs. Ann J. 
Hathaway, of Milwaukee, presenting portraits of 
her late husband, Hon. Joshua Hathaway, and 
Bishop Henni, as formerly requested by the So- 


ciety; from Gen. C. C. Washburn, Gen. II. C. | 


Hobart, and Gen. HI. EK. Paine, promising their 
portraits for the Picture Gallery. 
The Librarian reported as additions to the 


library three hundred and twenty-six volumes | 


by donation; one hundred and five by purchase : 
pamphlets, three hundred and thirty-seven by 
donation ; one thousand one hundred and eighty- 
two by purchase—total additions, one thousand 
five hundred and nineteen. Of the pamphlets, 
one hundred and twenty-two relate to the war, 


Gen. J. K. Proudfit and Major John C. Spoon- 
|er were elected Active Members; Hon. Ezra 
Cornell, of Ithica, N. Y.,an Honorary Member, 
and several corresponding members. Adjourned. 


XXI.—BOOKS. 


1.—ReEcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Record uf the Triat of Joshua Hett Smith, Esq., for 
Alleged Complicity in the Treason of Benedict Arnold, 1720, 
Edited by Henry B. Dawson. Morrisania, N. Y.: 1866. Oc- 
tavo, viii., 116, 

Our readers will recollect the interest which 
attached to this Record, as it appeared, month 
after month, in our pages, and unfolded some of 
the least-known features of Arnold’s treason in 
1780. We have taken that Record, thus pre- 
sented, and brought it together in a handsomely- 
printed volume, from the Bradstreet Press ; and 
fifteen copies have been assigned as the first of a 
series of voluines, entitled 7’he Magazine Miscel- 
lany, while thirty-five copies, as independent vol- 
umes, and without the title-page of Zhe Miscel- 
lany, are offered to those who shall desire the 
work in that form. The fifty copies, thus dis- 
posed of, constitute the entire edition. 





2. Dies Ire. 
| pp. 9. 

We have here a most exquisite little reprint of 
Mr. II. M. Bright’s version of this ancient Monk- 
ish Song, the high merit of which has attracted 
some attention. 

It is chiefly interesting to us as a specimen of 
fine printing, for private circulation. ‘The edition 
numbered just thirty copies. 


New York: Privately Printed, 1866. Octavo, 


and valuable, from Robert Clarke, of Cincin- | 


nati. Several interesting additions to the Cabinet 
were also reported. 


Several accounts were presented, and referred | 
to the Auditing Committee, who recommended | 


their allowance, which was adopted. 

The Library Committee reperted upon the 
offer of the 'l'ank library to the Society, and rec- 
ommended its acceptance, with a vote of thanks 
to the generous donor, Mrs. Otto Tank ; also rec- 
ommending that efforts be made to secure the 
British Patent Office Reports. Adopted. Where- 
upon, Messrs. Prof. Butler, Fairchild, and Gen. 
Atwood were appointed a Committee to commu- 
nicate to Mrs, ‘lank the action of this Society 
with reference to her munificent gift. 

Voted, to hold the annual meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, January third ensuing; and that 
Messrs. Draper, Durrie, and Conover prepare the 
annual report. 


owe 


, 
3 ies Hre. New York: Privately Printed, 


| 1866. Uctavo, pp. ¥ 

The little volume last referred to has been 
produced in this form, the entire text being in 
black letter, with the title and numbers of the 
verses in red. 

It is a choice specimen of printing from the 
Bradstreet Press ; was intended only for private 
circulation ; and numbered only 40 copies. 


|} 4. °4A Happy New Year!” An Offering to the Owls. From 
|; Nonpareil Quadrat. X. P. D. January 1, 1867. ‘ Anemis 

| “aprbusque parati.”” Owlian Motto. Youkers: Printed at 

| the office of ** The Gazette,” for J. G. P. Holden, exclusively for 

| private circulation, 1867. Octavo, pp. 24. 

| There is a club, in Yonkers, which seems to 
delight in the title of “The Owls of Yonkers ;” 
but we are entirely unacquainted with its objects 
and, with one exception, its members. 
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The volume before us is a very neatly printed | mains only for us to say that they appear to have 


‘tract, muslin-bound, with gilt edges, which has 
been prepared by the Secretary of the Club—our 
Assistant while Editor of The Gazette—for New 
Year’s Gifts to his fellow members, and to a few 
personal friends. It contains, beside a Roster of 
the Club, a Poem, entitled “The Christening of 
“the Owls,” by R. Franklin Hughes, A.M. ; “An 
“Essa onto Owls,’ by “Josh Billings,” and a 
series of letters. 

As a literary performance it is beneath notice ; 
as & specimen of “ private-printing” from a coun- 
try newspaper-office, it is highly creditalble—we 
only regret that the labor and material were not 
spent on a more worthy.object. We may men- 
tion, in this connection, that the practice is not 
common to place the Dedication of a volume 
before the Title-page, as the printer has done in 
this instance. 


5. Additional Notes on the History of Slavery in Massa- 
chusetts. Sine loco, sine anno. Uctavo, pp. 16. 

In this form and under this title we have a 
private reprint of “Mr. Moore’s Reply to his 
“ Boston Critics,’ which appeared in the Decem- 
ber number of Tue Historica, Macazine. 

Of the merits of this work we need only re- 

t what was said of it by one of the leading 
‘dailies in Boston, in a review of the Magazine: 
“Tt disposes of Mr. Moore’s Boston critics, who- 
“ever they are, in a very summary and unan- 
“swerable manner.” 

It has been printed in this form, by the Au- 
‘thor, for private distribution only. 


6. A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures : Critical, Doc- 
‘trinal, and Homiletical, with special reference to Ministers 
and Students. By John Peter Lange. Vol. IV. of the New 
Testament, containing Acts of the Apostles. New York: 
‘Charles Scribner & Co., 1866. Octavo, pp. x., 480. 


This very elaborate Commentary seems to be 
steadil percgeeing through the Press; and we 
are a to learn that it has been received 
throughout the Churches with general favor. 

We are not quite sure that any work which 
professes to be without sectarian bias is of much 
value ; but in the case before us, ifin any, we are 
inclined to admit its general usefulness, while we 
dlisapprove, as in the case of the Baptism of the 
Eunuch, its evident dislike of whatever in the 
Scriptures tells against the sectarian notions of 
its authors and editors. 


7. Lee and his Generals. By Capt. Wm. P. Snow. 
York: Richardson & Co., 1867. Octavo pp. 500. 


New 


A series of biographical sketches, mostly il- 
lustrated with portraits of the subjects, forms the 
contents of this volume. The title indicates the 
persons of whom these sketches treat; and it re- 


been carefully written and from the Southern 
standpoint. 

But for the very inferior quality of the paper 
on which it is printed, the volume would be a 
neat one ; as it is, the printer has not had a fair 
chance to do justice to himself. 


8. The Life and Times of Sa-go ye-wat-ha, or Red Jacket, 
by the late William L. Stone. With a Memoir of the Author, 
by his Son. Albany: J. Munsell, 1866. Octavo, pp. 510. 

The early edition of this volume is so well 
known to all who have taken any interest in 
American History, that further description is 
needless; in this new edition, we are told, the 
entire work has been revised and made more 
complete, from certain manuscripts collected 
by the author, after the work had originally 
gone to press. An elaborate Memoir of Colonel 
Stone, also, has been prefixed to it. 

It has been carefully printed by Mr. Munsell ; 
and it will be welcomed by all who are inter- 
ested in either the history of the Iroquois, or that 
of the State of New York. 


9. History of England 
Death of Elizabeth. By 
Elizabeth, Volumes I.. II. 
Co., 1867. 


rom the Fall of Wolsey to the 
ames Anthony Froude. Reign of 
New York: Charles Scribner & 
Octavo, pp., Vol. I., xvi., 554; Vol. Il., xii., 496. 
Our readers have been already informed of the 
peculiarities of this new History of England, 
and the claims to their favor which it presents. 
The two volumes now before us extend from 
the death of Mary until 1567, embracing the in- 
trigues of Spain and France for the marriage of 
Elizabeth, the coquetry of Elizabeth, and her 
troubles with Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, 
the War with France, the Irish troubles, etc. ; 
and in the discussion of the various complicated 
questions which have been presented for his con- 
sideration, Mr. Froude has displayed, again, the 
great ability, untiring industry, and unflinching 
courage, which made his earlier volumes so in- 
teresting and so trustworthy. 


10. Philip II. of Spain. By Charles Gayerré. With an 
Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. New York: W. J. 
Widdleton, 1866, Octavo, pp. viii., iv., 366 

Mr. Gayerré is widely known as one of our 
most careful historians ; and his History of Lou- 
isiana, also published, we believe, by Mr. Wid- 
dleton, has become an authority in our history. 

In the volume before us, he has discussed the 
life and character of the husband of “ Bloody 
“ Mary” of England—the wretch who was styled 
“The Demon of the South ;” not a merely dry 
detail of births and deaths, of plots and counter- 
plots, of murders, wars and persecutions, but an 
elaborate essay on the character and conduct of 
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the tyrant and of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. The condition of Spain, also, as seen 
in its Cortes, its literature and its industry, is 
also noticed ; and there has been no fulse deli- 
cacy in its author, in failing to tell distinctly 
just what he means. 

Mr. Gayerré seems to entertain the same opin- 
ion of Philip that we do of John Winthrop— 
that he honestly supposed that the outrages which 
he committed were required of him by God, and 
that he was only discharging a simple duty when 
he so grossly violated the rights of others, and 
outraged humanity, almost without a parallel. 

Mr. Bancroft’s letter seems to have little con- 
nection with the work, and would serve better as 
an introduction to Rives’s Life and Times of 
James Madison than to Gayerre’s Philip ITI. of 

ain. 

The work has been nena printed by 
Jenkins, on laid paper, and, with Froude’s Life 
of Mary, should find a place in every well-ap- 
pointed library. 


ll. The Works of The Right Honorable Edmund Burke. 
Revised Edition. Volumes {X. and X. Boston: Little Brown 
& Co., 1866, Octavo, pp. ix, iv, 493; x, iv, 451. 

We have so often called the attention of our 
readers to this elegant edition of Burke, that we 
need only announce the appearance of its ninth 
and tenth volumes, which are devoted entirely to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

Two volumes more will complete the work. 


12. The Abnakis and their History ; or. Historical Notices 
on. the Aborigines of Acadia. By Rev. Eugene Vetromile. 
New York: Jas. B. Kirker, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 171. 

This volume, which is neatly printed and elab- 
orately illustrated, was written by Father Vetro- 
mile, the Missionary of the Etchemins, and is sold 
for the benefit of the Indians. 

The history of the Roman Catholic Missions 
among the Eastern Indians is, indeed, an interest- 
ing one; “for,” in the language of Father Ve- 
tromile, “ before Lord Baltimore, in the Ark and 
“ Dove, entered Chesapeake Bay and planted the 
“Catholic religion on the shores of the Potomac 
“in Maryland, the Mission of St. Savior had been 
“established by Father Peter Biard, at Mount 
“Desert, where a Catholic chapel was erected; 
“and the Catholic religion acquired the right of 
“first occupation in the State of Maine—a right 
“which was sealed with the blood of Bro. ‘Du 
“Thet. From the Indian villages of Mount Des- 
“ert, the Etchemins saluted the Catholic Mis- 
“sionaries, seven years before Samoset, from the 
“rock of Plymouth, welcomed the Pilgrims of 
“the Mayflower. Before George Popham stepped 
“on an Island of the Kennebeck river, the shores 
“of that river and the St. Croix had been dedi- 
“cated to the Catholic religion by Father Biard 
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“and other missionaries from France, and by 
“French settlements, under De Monts, on Boom 
“Island.” The history of those Indians, among 
whom the Missionaries have been so long em-- 
ployed, must, therefore, possess a great deal of 
interest. 

In the volume before us, the author has first 
noticed the great body of Indians in America,. 
and their divisions and subdivisions into families 
and nations. He has then described the Abnakis 
as an original and distinct nation ; their manners 
and language ; and their handwriting. He has- 
also described Acadia; told of the sites of the 
aboriginal settlements ; separated the Etchemins- 
and the Meemacs from the Abnaquis; and nar- 
rated with much care the peculiarities of the 
Indian religion and superstitions, their public 
life, their knowledge of astronomy and divisions 
of time, their domestic life, and their present 
condition, partisan divisions, traits of character,. 
etc. All this he has done with much particular- 
ity and precision; but we confess that the History 
of the nation has not received much attention— 
indeed, it is only incidentally alluded to, just as 
the recent war is alluded to among other and dis- 
tant subjects. 

Of the engravings, one is certainly incorrect— 
we refer to that of the prostrate monument to: 
Father Rales; and several of the others might 
have been dispensed with. 


13. War Poetry of the South. Edited by William Gilmore 
Simms, LL.D. New York: Richardson & Co., 1867. Oc- 
tavo, pp. viii., 482. 

This elegant volume, from the press of Rand 
& Avery, Boston, contains a selection of “ War 
“ Poetry,” selected from the works of Southern 
writers, by the veteran Historian of South Caro- 
lina; and, as he insists in his preface, it ma 
properly be considered a part of the standard 
Literature of the Republic. 

The material is said to have been collected 
from every State in the South, and arranged 
chronologically—that is, the pieces which were 
composed or related to the early incidents of the 
War find precedence in this volume over those- 
which were composed later or relate to the clos- 
ing scenes of the contest. 

As may be expected, the pieces are of unequal! 
merit; but the collection must find a place in 
every well-appointed library, as an important 
contribution to the History of the most eventful: 
struggle since the close of the War of the Rev-. 
olution. 


14. Hopefully Wetting. and other Verses, By Anson D. 
F. Randolph. New York: C. Scribner & Co., 1867. 16mo, pp. 
10 


1. 
In this extremely neat little volume, written. 
by one of “the Trade,” andi inscribed to another- 
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—both among our personal friends—we have 
found some of the most exquisite little gems of 
poetry which we have ever read—just such 
verses and just such teachings, indeed, as will | 
come home to the most secret recesses of the | 
heart of many a parent and husband, who has | 
been called from his combat with the world of | 
business, and the hidden, cankering cares of | 
every-day life, to yield his household treasures | 
to death. 

The leading piece, which furnishes the title to 
the volume, is a chaste rebuke of Stilling’s Bless- | 
ing on the Home-sick—a rebuke which marks 
its author as one of the few who are not chafing 
in the harness, and longing impatiently for re- 
lief—as one of those who, on the contrary, are 
constantly inquiring, “ What wouldst thou have 
“me do?” patiently performing the work which 
has been placed before them, and “ hopefully | 
“waiting ” its completion. 


15. History and Resources of Dakota, Montana, and | 
Idaho. To which is appendeda Map of the Northwest. By M. | 
R. Armstrong, Secretary of Dakota Historical Society. Yank- | 
ton, D. T. Geo. W. Kingsbury, 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 22. 

We are indebted to the author for this very in- 
teresting little volume ; and we take pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to it, as one 
which will interest them. 

Commencing with the Indian traditions of dis- 
covery, the author traces the early explorations 
in the Northwest, and its early Fur trade, nar- 
rates the history of the Territory of Dakota, and 
the subsequent organization of Montana and 
Idaho, discusses the future of the vast regions | 
embraced in the three Territories referred to, de- 
scribes their climate, resources, etc., and tells his 
reader concerning the routes to be taken to reach 
them. It is illustrated with a good map; and it 
will undoubtedly prove serviceable to all who 
shall desire any knowledge concerning that por- 
tion of the mighty West. 


16, Report of the Superintendent of Education for Lower | 
Canada, for the year 1865. Printed by order of the Legisla 
tive Assembly. Ottuwa. 1866. Octavo, pp. 75. 


In this elaborate report we have the records of 
the Educational Department of the Government 
of Lower Canada, for the year 1865, from which 
it appears that there were 3,706 institutions, af- 
fording an education to 202,648 pupils, at a cost 
tu the people of $597,448—an increase during 
the preceding ten years of 838 institutions, 75, 
590 pupils, and $348,312 of assessments. The 
relative increase of cost indicates an improved 
grade of accommodation, or teachers, or both; 
and the same cheering improvement is seen in 
the number of pupils “able to read well,” in 
1865, 96,491 against 43,407, in 1855, and in those | 
who can write, in 1865, 107,161, against , 58,033, | 
in 1855. | 
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The prosperity of which we have spoken, we 
understand, is largely the result of the intelli- 
gent labors of Hon. Pierre J. O. Chauveau, the 
Superintendent of Education ; and we shall be 
glad to notice, in any of our own States, a more 
encouraging state of affairs. 


17. Annals of the City of Trenton, with Random Remarks 
and Historic Reminiscences, by C. C. Haven. Trenton, N. J., 
1866. Octavo, pp. 31. 

Four articles which originally appeared in 
The State Gazette, over the signature of “ SENEX,” 
have been collected into this pamphlet, with some 
additions. It is a very interesting little affair, de- 
scribing the city and its vicinity, recounting its 
‘ past,” and speculating, here and there, on its 
future. 

The events of the early days of the Republic 
are, also, referred to; and the histerical student 
will find it useful concerning the localities, in 
that vicinity, as known to the present generation, 
which were notable places, in the days which 
tried men’s souls. 


18 


Vysteries of the People; or, the Story of a Plebeian 
Family for 2,000 Years. By Eugene Sue. Translated by 
Mary L. Booth. New York: Clark, 1867. Ociavo, pp. viii., 
177. 

This is the great work of Eugene Sue, which 
has been interdicted in France, because of its Re. 
publican tendencies. It is, in brief, a history of 
the French people, from the period when it was 
engulfed in despotism, until, under the Repub. 
lic, it was supposed to have regained its original 
and rightful sovereignty; and such a history, 
told in a series of tales, which would find ready 
readers everywhere, may well have alarmed 
Louis Napoleon, when offered in French, and en- 
couraged the able translatress to reproduce it in 
English. 

The part before us is the first, ending with 
A.D. 10; and it is to be fullowed by seven other 
volumes, each similar to this, continuing the 
narrative until A.D. 1851. We commend it to 
such of our readers as are interested in the his- 
tory of France, as well as to those political phil- 
osophers who take notice of the Rise and Fall of 
Nations. 


19. The Democratic Almanac for 1867. New York: Van 


Evrie, Horwon & Co. Octavo, pp. 80. 

A compend, similar in character to the Hvening 
Journal and the Tribune Almanacs, save in its 
political complexion. It will be found very 
useful for reference by every one who desires in- 
formation concerning the Election Returns, for 
several years past, the Statistics of the Republic 
and of the different States, the leading Acts of 
the Congress of 1865-6, and the Articles of Faith 
of the present Democratic Party. 
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' 
Toe MaGazines.—We continue from the No- | 
vember number our notices of some of our con- | 


temporaries : 


—The Oid Guard: A Month'y Magazine, devoted to Litera 
ture, Science and Art, and the Political Principles of 1776 and 
1787. New York: Van tvrie, Horton & Co. $3 per year. 

This work may be considered the organ of 
those who are the extremists concerning the non- 


manhood of the Negro, as well as an earnest and | 
intelligent champion of the doctrines set forth | 


in the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 
1797-8. Among its stated contributors are W. 
Gilmore Simms, John Esten Cooke, and John R. 


Thompson, Esqrs.; and the fearlessness of the | 


Editor is refreshing in these days of non-com- 
mittalism, even when we cannot concur in his 


conclusions; and we have no doubt that it re- | 


ceives, what it deserves, a liberal support at the 
hands of its friends. 


—The Catholic World: A Monthly Magazine of General 
Litera‘ure and sScieuce. New York: Lawrence Kehoe. $5 
per yeor 


This neatly-printed work contains, monthly, 


original articles from the pens of the best Roman | 


Catholic writers, at home and abroad, as well as 
the choicest selections from foreign periodicals. 

It is ably edited by Father 1. T. Hecker, Supe- 
ricr of the Congregation of St. Paul, in New 
York ; and we believe it is intended to introduce 
into its columns articles illustrative of the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church in America, 


terested. 


—The New York Medical Journal. 
Brothers. $5 per year. 

This well-known work is about closing its 
fourth volume, and we take pleasure in inviting 
the attention of our medical friends to its merits, 


New York: Bailliere 


—The New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
and Antiquarian Journal, Boston: N. E. Historic-Genea- 
logical Svciety. $3 per annum. 


the first part of its Twenty-first volume, under 
the editorial control of Rev. Elias Nason. 

“The design of the work is to gather up and 
“place in a permanent form the scattered and 


“ decaying records of the domestic, civil, literary, | 


“religious and political life of the people of New 


“England; to rescue from oblivion the illus. | 


“trious deeds and virtues of our ancestors; to 
“perpetuate their honored names, and to trace 


“out and preserve the genealogy and pedigree of | 


“their families.” 

It is well printed, generally illustrated, and 
each number invariably contains an original and 
varied muss of information, historical, archxo- 
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logical, genealogical and wsthetic, invaluable to 
the student of history, the man of letters, the 
lover of his country, and of the honored names 
of those who founded it. 


2.—Books WANTED. 


Sermons before the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, by Revs. Calvin 
Chapin, 1815; Joseph Lyman, 1819; Eliphalet 
Nott, 1820; E. D. Griffin, 1826; John H. Rice, 
1828; A. Alexander, 1829; Thomas De Witt, 
1830; Win. Allen, 1832 : Thomas McAuley, 1839. 

Portraits, octavo size, of Rev. Drs. James 
Richards, Calvin Chapin, Henry Davis, Samuel 


| Spring, Joseph Lyman, Eliphalet Nott, Jede- 


diah Morse, Alexander Proudfit, Jeremiah Day, 
Samuel Austin, E. D. Griffin, John H. Rice, 
Archibald Alexander, Thomas De Witt, William 
Allen, William Murray, Samuel Miller, John 
McDowell, Heman Humphrey. 

Particulars of the Capture of the ship Olive 
Branch. By Ira Allen. In two volumes. 
Either volume, or both. 

Oracles of Reason. By Ethan Allen. 

Address Rey. Pliny H. White, Coventry, Vt. 


XXII—CURRENT EVENTS. 
OxsiTuary.—Died, at Willimantic, Conn., on 


ee ; d S’,) the eighth of December, 1866, Wii11am L. 
a subject in which many of our readers are in- | 


WEAVER, editor of the Willimantic Journal, aged 
fifty-one years. 

Yo that village, of which he was a native, his 
death is a serious loss, for few men have, in this 


| generation, done more to maintain beyond its 


own borders the ancient and honorable reputa- 


| tion of Windham County, or to make Williman- 


tic worthily known abroad. 

From boyhood he had been a sufferer from 
abscesses and the hip-joint disease, which con- 
fined him, for many years past, almost entirely 


| to his own house and grounds; yet he was a 
This exceedingly valuable quarterly has issued | 


man of rare fortitude and courage, enduring 
many bodily ills and domestic afflictions with 


| admirable patience and cheerfulness. 


He was a public-spirited man, sparing no word 
or effort which could benefit his town. Frank, 
straightforward and courteous by nature, he took 
decided positions in politics and religion ; and 
though of a modest and kindly disposition, yet, 
when liberty, temperance or righteousness were 
likely to suffer by his silence, he spoke fearlessly 
in their behalf. 

lt is, however, as a genealogist and local his- 
torian that Mr. Weaver has a claim upon the 
remembrance of our readers. He was an enthu- 
siast in genealogical pursuits, and his memory 
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was an inexhaustible storehouse of facts, dates, 
etc., relating to the old families and history of 
“Old Windham” County. In 1862, he com- 
menced the publication, in the Willimantic Jour- 
nal, of a series of Genealogies of Windham 
Families, of which the first portion (A to C) was 
subsequently issued in pamphlet form in 1864. 
This series, at the time when they were sus- 
— by his death, had reached well into the 
etter F, and had won for Mr. Weaver an enviable 
reputation as an industrious and accurate gene- 
alogist—indeed, as the highest authority in 
Windham history. Yet, great as were his la- 
bors, he always seemed to undervalue them, 
and, with rare modesty, even deprecated them in 
comparison with the labors of others in the 
same field. Industry, a and modesty were 
the prominent traits of his mind; and his life— 
when we consider the sufferings and afflictions 
which surrounded him from early boyhood, and 
the results which he was enabled to accomplish 
—may not inaptly be termed heroic. i. 


REMARKABLE Historicat Discovery.—Sam- 
uel de Champlain, the noble founder of Canada, 
was buried at Quebec, two hundred and thirty 
years ago, and the place of his interment has re- 
mained a mystery, though it appears by the re 
cords of the time that a tomb was constructed 
for him in a chapel which was known by his 
name. This mystery has just been solved by 
the indefatigable research of two ecclesiastics of 
Quebec, the Abbés Laverdiere and Casgrain, both 
of whom are well known as accomplished and 
able investigators of Canadian history. A most 

atient and persistent sifting of ancient records 
eoughe them to the conclusion that the chapel 
and tomb must have been in the lower town of 
Quebec, at a certain point immediately under the 
precipice on which the upper town is built. Ac- 
cordingly, they went to the spot in question, and 
found that the aqueduct, constructed some ten 
years ago, had apparently destroyed all traces of 
the supposed tomb, the chapel which contained it 
having long since disappeared. 

Those familiar with Quebec will remember the 
long stairway which descends from Mountain 
street to Champlain street. Near the foot of 
these stairs was the spot which the two arche- 
ologists had been led to believe was the site of 
the tomb. It only remained to inquire of those 
engaged in building the aqueduct whether any 
such remains had been discovered in the progress 
of the work. They went to Mr. O’Donnell, As- 
sistant Engineer of the Water Works, who had 
superintended this part of the structure. He re- 

lied promptly that an ancient vaulted tomb had 

n found at the place in question, containing a 
coffin of human bones, and that he was so much 
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struck with the character of the discovery that 
he had included a section of the vault with meas- 
urements and other indications concerning it, in. 
one of his plans. ‘This plan he found and pro- 
duced. He conducted MM. Laverdiere and Cas- 
grain to the place, and showed them what was 
still to be seen of the old vault, within which a 
new one, for the purposes of the aqueduct, had 
been made, nearly obliterating the inscription on 
the wall, where, however, some of the letters of 
Champlain’s name may still be distinguished. 

The bones had been removed immediately after 
the vault was discovered, and Mr. O’Donnell 
could not tell what had become of them. It ap- 
peared, on further inquiry, that they had been 
given to the Abbé Langevin, the priest of a 
neighboring parish, well known in Canada as the 
author of several antiquarian and historical pub- 
lications. He had placed them in a box and 
kept them for some time, but afterwards caused 
them to be buried, still in the box, in the Roman 
Catholic Cemetery for unbaptised infants. He 
directed the spot to be marked, but this it seems 
was neglected, for when we last heard from Que- 
bee, the box had not yet been found, though an: 
attempt to that end had been made. There can 
be no doubt that the bones will soon be recov- 
ered, and that the remains of the founder of Can- 
ada will be honored with a monument worthy of. 
him.— Boston Transcript, Dec. 21. 


— Tue DecenniAL Anniversary Of the North 
Dutch Church of Newark, N. J., Rev. C. E. Hart, 

astor, was celebrated on the thirtieth ult. Mr. 

. P. Bradley read an historical sketch, and Mr. 
P. S. Duryee read the financial report, which 
showed the church to be out of debt and in pos- 
session of a property valued at one hundred and 
sixteen thousand five hundred dollars. Among 
others, Senator Frelinghuysen delivered an ad- 
dress. He referred, in the course of his remarks,. 
to the organization of this church, ten. years ago, 
by a little band whose motives were as pure and 
disinterested as any which ever existed in. this 
sin-corrupted atmosphere. He dwelt upon. the 
value of a single immortal soul, and said that the 
benefit of a church was to be calculated by multi- 
plying this value by the number of those saved 
y all its ministrations. 


—Txe Concord Statesman says- that in the- 
one hundred and thirty-six years of the existence: 
of the North Church in that city, there have 
been but four pastors—Rev. Timothy Walker, 
who remained nearly fifty-two years ; Rev. Israel 
Evans, seven years; Rev. Asa McFarland, twen-- 
ty-seven ; and Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., who- 
has just been released, forty-two years. 





